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NOT PURE, BUT PURIFIED. 
—_— ~-———_. 
BY LUCY LARCOM. 
—__—_ 
How cleanse a heart that is-defiled ? 
God may forgive the sin, 
But guilt is canker, and eats in ; 
Is tempest, bringing shipwreck wild : 
Yet only as a little child 
Shall man His kingdom win. 


The pear! of innocence, once lost, 
Can never be replaced 
Upon the brow its whiteness graced. 
Yet unto swine such pearls ate tossed ; 
And earth is paved with gems of cost 
Scattered in spendthrift waste. 


Alas ! we cannot purely love— 
We cannot nobly hate: 
Our tears of blood are wept too late: 
With halting steps we upward move, 
Fearing lest even our house above 
Be left us desolate. 








And if there were no Voice to say, 
“ Go thon, and sin no more ! 
Love, that forgives, can all restore ; 
Thou art made whole’—could any stay 
Heart-bare beneath truth’s probing ray, 
Unscathed by terrors sore ? 


O Christ ! the memory of our sin 

Thy healing love will hide. 
With Thee our souls in peace abide : 
In Thee heaven's childhood we begin : 
Thy Kingdom we shall enter in, 

Not pure, but purified. 








NEW YORK AND BROOKLYN 
PREACHERS. 
— pj 
THE REV. DR. CHAPIN. 
—_— 

An exception to any generally accepted rule al- 
ways excites curiosity and suspicion. The world’s 
moral philosophy is so deeply impregnated with ma- 
terialism, that it generally attributes purely selfish 
motives to anything it does not well understand. 
Di0GENEs was such an enigma to ALEXANDER that 
he went to ascertain the cause of his cynical defi- 
ance. Originators of religious systems, and the sys- 
tems themselves, that run counter to orthodoxy are 
the Diogenes of modern times. By this remark we 
intend nothing censorious. They assume a defiant 
attitude based on philosophical argument. But 
surely the best mode of forming a correct estimate 
about them.is not to listen to their known detract- 
ors, Whose vision is distorted by that most head- 
strong of all prejudices, religious prejudice. Many 
persons accept such statements with an unquestion- 
ing faith, and soundly abuse men and things about 
which they know nothing. In the same way hun- 
dreds will join in the cry of “Stop thief!” who are 
quite ignorant why it was raised. A personal exam- 
ination is far more satisfactory. Every man has a 
right to explain his own reasons for the line of con- 
duct he adopts, and in this case to have them accept- 
ed as bona fide. By listening to these, we shall rightly 
understand the cause of difference, and perhaps in 
seeking the thorn may find a flower under it. There 
may be something to admire where we least expect 
it; and if it helps in ever so slight a manner to con- 
vert" prejudice and bigotry -into forbearance and 
charity, our effort is well rewarded, 





It was with these thoughts we took our way to the 
Fourth Universalist Church, on the evening of the 
last Sunday in 1869. We found a well-proporticned 
stone building, with comfortable seats in polished 
walnut-wood, seats where a man can sit without in- 
curring cramp in one leg and pins and needles in the 
other. Yes, an elegant and yet unpretentious edi- 
fice. The east end is adorned with a screen of black 
walnut wood, the bottom of which rests on the 
platform from which projects the pulpit. The ob- 
jections raised to the “clerical tub,” and “drum 
ecclesiastic,” cannot apply to this structure. 
There is room to have a good walk on this platform, 
if you are so inclined; nor are you confined in any 
way. A tasteful drapery of violet velvet finishes it 
off, over which hangs a book-mark on which 
three crosses are embroidered in pearls, and relieve 
the darkness of the background. Inside the com- 
munion rails stand two massive chairs, worthy to be 
the thrones of two cathedrals. But the communion 
table was ignominiously pushed up into a corner. 
The preacher is as comfortably provided for as the 
congregation. Evidently his people do not share 
the principles of the West country deacon who said 
to the newly-appointed minister, “The Lord -keep 
you humble and we'll keep you poor.” A large and 
luxurious sofa awaits him. - Ancients used to think 
that to kneel on sharp pebbles, or a few well-pointed 
pins, was conducive to a devotional frame. But 
nous avons changé tout cela; and a certain degree of 
comfort is necessary in religion. J don’t complain. 
During the half hour preceding the service we turn 
over the hymnal in use. Certainly it is an excellent 
compilation. The best hymns of WESLEY, WATTS, 
Newton, Cowrer, Bowrina, Mr_MaAn, KEBLE, and 
others, are found there. I have seen none I like bet- 
ter, except the Plymouth Church hymnal, where the 
greatest catholicity of spirit, united to the most re- 
fined taste, has selected hymns that have been the 
vehicles of the Church’s praise in all times. It is re- 
markable that the most ancient hymns, the “Te 
Deum” and “Gloria in Excelsis,” are such as all 
Christians can heartily join in. For twenty-five 
minutes before the actual commencement of service, 
we listened to a most dismal voluntary. The organ, 
seemingly a well-conditioned instrument, uttered 
such wails and groans as were suggestive of a funeral 
procession. These subsided into a series of spas- 
modic squeaks and howls, very provocative of mer- 
riment. However, we consoled ourselves by reflect- 
ing that it must soon terminate, when a door opened 
and Dr. CHAPIN appeared—a short man, inclined 
slightly to corpulency, wearing an unpretending 
suit of black of antique cut, and a tie to match. His 
head is small, but well proportioned, a little bald, 
with hair brushed smooth, always damaging toa 
preacher’s appearance; forehead of medium height, 
and a shoit gray beard. The expression is studious, 
but melancholy, and the gold spectacles hide the 
expression of the eyes. The preacher seems entirely 
free from the rigid mannerism which besets some 
men in the pulpit. He is dégagé and easy in his de- 
portment. It is a fearful thing to see some rigid 
observers of ‘the dignity of the pulpit.” They are 
almost automatons, Their lips and arms are re- 
duced to useless impediments. Their voice, ordi- 
narily eheerful enough, subsides into a drawl, varied 
by monotonous sihg-song. More than this, you are 
constantly in dread lest the incubus that sits upon 
them should lead them to commit themselves to 
some irretrievable mistake. I ask you most zealous 
conservators of “the dignity of the pulpit,” Does it 
make a man dignified? It always seems to inflict 
what Sypnry SmrtH calls “a holy paralysis.” 

The vagaries of the organ terminate agreeably in 
a chorale, “Songs of praise the angels sang,” adapt- 
ed to a stirring and beautiful air with alternate 
tenor and contralto solos. Dr. CHaprn then read the 
90th Psalm in a very impressive manner and with the 
inflection of a man well acquainted with the origin- 
al. A hymn toa well-known old air excites the 
rather small and languid congregation to join in. 
The prayer that followed was very suitable. general, 
catholic in tone, and such as any man that had any 
prayer in him could join in. At its conclusion, 
the choir, without organ, chanted to a swect and ex- 
cellent recitative the Lord’s Prayer. _ I confess ‘I had 
rather it had been said by the whole congregation, 
for more than anything else it recalls the common 
brotherhood of believers and their dependence on 
the same all-merciful Father. An exquisite hymn 
of Bownrne’s was sung by the choir, and at its con- 
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clusion Dr. Cuarrmn announced his text, ‘Thy 
throne is established of old; Thou art from everlast- 
ing.” He said :—There are two modes of spiritual 
growth, one by looking in, the other by looking up. 
The latter enables us to transplant into our life the 
life of God. The text is the measure of humanity. 
It is unspeakably grand. If we ask the practical 
use of astronomical and geological investigations, 
it would be hard to tell. But just as the fine lines 
of the spider’s web drawn across the lens of the 
telescope enable the astronomer to make compara- 
tive measurements, so these studies enabled us to 
form faint approximate ideas of the vastness of God. 
All things are mutable. There is the stamp of de- 
cay on London and New York, as on the calix and 
petal of the flower. The earth is one vast sepulchre 
whose epitaph has been written by flood and fire. 
Every atom has been instinct of life from gas to 
granite. Our own life is made up of previous exist- 
ences. The very mountains are crumbling to de- 
cay. Onlooking at the world, it is always difficult 
to imagine a beginning to matter. But it is equally 
difficult, yea, more so, to imagine a beginning to 
mind, Of the two it is easier to conceive a begin- 
ning to matter. It is a necessity of reason to sup- 
pose an underlying immortality amid all this transi- 
tion. We look at the wondrous evolutions and pro- 
ductions of mind. We enter into the chamber of 
the poet’s and the philosopher’s thoughts ; we mark 
the development of a child’s mind; we see it day 
by day creeping along the outer edge of fact, until 
iss tendrils. grasp the truth. This mind, which 
springs in a Galileo and flowers in a SHAKESPEARE, 
is it the whole of mind? Or is it buta part, a reflec- 
tion, of a mightier original? The very conception 
our mind forms of a greater mind is evidence of its 
existence, The world surely cannot be a mere pas- 
ture-field for cattle, and nature but a screen where- 
on we write our undirected symbols. There must 
be a directing mind behind the sereen. Or why 
does nature so directly appeal to mind, if there is 
naught of mind in her? A child once born is al- 
ways our child, Death’s cold wave may early quench 
its young life, but we keep a place for it in our heart. 
And moral death cannot alter that feeling: There is 
no sentence of excommunication that can annihilate 
it, or make it less our child. Shall we not be per- 
mitted to argue from the greater to the less? 
Once we are born the career of our existence is un- 
bounded. God gathers all life into Himself. Anra- 
HAM, Isaac, Jacos, the long line of saints, heroes, 
martyrs, confessers, He sees them all. Ay, and the 
outcasts of humanity. The enerusted and battered 
coins whereon the divine image is not wholly effaced, 
He receives even them. They are still His children. 
This idea of the eternity of God is a measurement 
of human bitterness. What is our life at its longest ? 
What are the schemes upon which we most set our 
heart? We grow old while we yet feel young. Our 
bark, that glided sweetly along the shores of life, 
quickly gets out into the rapids, beyond which are 
the roar and the foam of the great Niagara. It is 
also the measurement of human responsibility. God 
has the first claim upon us. We owe him thanks 
and praise, not of the lips, but of our lives. 
Have we rendered it? His will should be the guide 
of our actions. He has not demanded our obedi- 
ence as he might. He has appealed to. our love. In 
the Gospel the law is transfigured by love. He has 
given as the greatest proof of this love in Jesus 
Christ. 

The sermon was written, and, of course, had the 
usual defects of a readsermon. The.glance of the 
eye, so powerful and magnetic, was lost. The fear 
of losing his place kept the Doctor close to his man- 
uscript. Occasionally he extemporized or memorized 
a few sentences, and the change was decidedly for 
the better. His gestures were such as SHAKESPEARE 
so much deprecates as “sawing the air,” although 
there were indications of better things if the Doctor 
had bestowed some attention on them. We are 
quite at issue with those who think this branch of 
oratory of no importance. If there is any merit iv the 
aphorism “ Suit the action to the word and the word 
to the action,” they are clearly wrong. The. afore~ 
said canons on “the dignity,” etc., forbid any gesture 
beyond pulling up a collar or settling. a tie, with # 
passing indication, sign-post fashion, of the forefinger. 
We don't'advoeate “ gestures studied at*a glasé,” but 
we do think something more than this is desirable. 
Dr, Cmarrn’s voice is clear, determined, and ring- 
ing, but not musical. It has no power to express 





pathos. But the depth of thought displayed in his 
sermons, the extensive area of his research, the grasp ot 
the grandfact that religion underlies all science and 
philosophy—render it a great intellectual treat to 
hear him. With some of his deductions a careful 
student of Leibnitz and Bishop BuTLeR would find 
fault—but these are of minorimportance. Any one 
who heard him must be convinced of the truth of 
CowPeEr’s thought, 

“ There is a sou! in ail things, and that soul is God.” 

At the same time, it is barely possible there might 
be some weary heart present to whom a few words 
pregnant with the healing balm of the love of Jesus 
might be more welcome than the grandest intel- 
lectual argument. Dr. CHapry’s reading of the 
hymns is as remarkable for the accurate emphasis. 
We have heard reading in orthodox congregations 
which, to speak mildly, was detestable. As to wrong 
emphasis, we heard recently ‘in a church in New 
York one that recalls the story of the lector who 
said “he placed meat before them, and they did eat.” 
The congregation, who discussed their Christmas 
festival with great vivacity after service, was dis- 
missed to one of the liveliest opera airs we have ever 
listened to in a church, 


PC prs OF BETHESDA. 
LW 
BY CHARLES W. JENKINS. 
— __—. 

Every winter witnesses a general hegira from the 
North of Europe of those whom pulmonary disease 
and fear of the cold have made dependent for health 
and good temper on a mild climate. When doctors 
cannot cure, they turn their patients over to nature, 
who deals with them in the same relentless fashion 
as the faculty—healiag a few and torturing a great 
many. The resorts most frequented by these yearly 
emigrants are Pau, in the region of the Pyrenees ; 
Nice, Hyéres, Mentone, 6h the nerth coast of the . 
Mediterranean ; and Montreux, Vevay, Clarens, at 
the east end of Lake Geneva. Those who have 
physical and pecuniary ability to travel make the 
tour of Egypt and Syria; but the*plates above 
mentioned receive the bulk of the invalids, and 
have, therefore, for nearly six months of the year, a 
kind of cosmopolito-hospital atmosphere. 

The German and the Frenchman bring their aches, 
their oddities, and their dislikes, and air them under 
the same sun; representatives of the two branches 
of Anglo-Saxondom swell visibly before the very 
eyes of each other, sometimes with dropsy, oftener 
with conceit; while the Swede and the Russian 
mingle their jargonic speech with the Babel stream 
which pours through the hotels and along the 
promenades. \ 

Switzerland would seem at first sight an unprom- 
ising region for a winter residence of the sick; but 
the sheltered nooks on its largest lake have proved 
the only available refuge for such as are too feeble 
to cross the Alps, and for those who find a really 
southern latitude too enervating. As at the winter 
health-harbors on the Mediterranean, the Swiss vil- 
lages are protected by mountains, which form a con- 
tinuous wall on the north and east, so that the sun’s 
rays are not neutralized by winds. The grape grows 
on the lower slopes, and they who easily adopt hob- 
bies have an opportunity of testing the “ grapecure,” 
which consists in eating an unlimited quantity of 
the fruit of the vine to the exclusion of ordinary 
diet. The hotels and pensions frequented by for- 
eigners stand near the edge of the lake, and are sur- 
rounded by terraced grounds filled with shrubbery, 
which keeps its foliage until Christmas. The prin- 
cipal promenade skirts the shore, but there are other 
pleasant walks on the rolling ground between it and 
the mountains, and wide and delightful prospects 
for those who can earn them by climbing. 

About eleven o’clock begins the grand dress-parade 
of the lame and lazy. The feeble step and haggard 
face of the “far gone” consumptive tell the whole 
story of his presence. Madame Incuratig, in her 
bath chair, which is pushed by a stout peasant girl, 
looks all the more disconsolate for her - affected 
pretty-well-I-thank-you air; while the crowd of 
pale faces-saunters leisurely up and down, each par- 
ticular member thereof protesting to some other that 
he, she, or it; came hither lured simply by the beauty, 
ofthe scenery. Boats are to be had for the right 
kind-of- a&king, and- on every pleasant day excur-. 
sions are made to the Castle of Chillon and its off 
lying island (so called)—spots associated with the 





miseries of Bontvarp and the genius of Byrxon. 
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Social ara literary entertainments of the more quiet 
sort serve to divert attention from “symptoms,” the 





THE GHRISTIAN UNION. 





gentility, the rich, the fashionable, would be left to 
care‘for themselves as best they could : but poor 


special plagues of invalid life; and the gossip which | Jack, however rough and shabby he might. appear, 


must exist where unemployed human beings are 
brought together in great numbers helps to while 
away the uneventful winter. 

Mentone has the samé general characteristics as. 
Montreux, save that the climate is warmer and the 
accessible scenery much more varied. Asthe ground 
does not really freeze during the whole winter, the 
tender orange and lemon trees fill the valleys with 
their brilliant foliage, while the olive thrives on the 
terraced sides of the hills to a considerable height. 
There is a great number of possible excursions, which 
can be made donkey-back, to the picturesque vil- 
lages which look down upon the “ tideless sea,” and 
the ravines extending back from the coast afford 
level walks for the short-of-breath or dizzy-of-brain. 
An English habitué of Mentone, told me in 1867 that 
that was his eighth wintering there, and that al- 
though he had been diligent in exploring, he had 
not exhausted the resources of the region. 

Nice, a city of about forty thousand inhabitants, 
isa much more fashionable resort than any of the 
places above described. Thither go those who are 
more or less dependent upon gay society to keep up 
their spirits. Parties, balls, and the whole round of 
conventional excitements may there be enjoyed ad 
libitum ; while the invalid throng, although large, 
does not overshadow the natives and give the public 
drives an array of funeral processions. The tempta- 
tions to undue exertion on the part of pill-takers, 
and the imperfectly sheltered position of the town, 
make Nice less desirable for those who need a 
thorough change of life and air. 

In Pau, the air is yet balmier, the scenery yet more 
varied, and the row of gravestones yet longer than 
in the other towns mentioned. It has been for many 
years the winter abode of those exiled by the frost, 
and has thus become a little city of boarding-houses, 
Everything is built, grown, imported, bought and 
sold with reference to the gullibility and supposed 
wealth of the immigrant patient. If American 
shoddy gets sick and is obliged to winter in Pau, 
its eggs are brought to an appreciative market. 
When an English swell would hire a beast, the cen- 
times are all silver. If a Russian bear would suck 
his paws for spiritual refreshment, he must pay five 
francs a bottle for genuine Bordeaux. In fact, the 
expenses of living have in all these places, except 
the Swiss villages, already approximated—in some 
instances exceeded—the expenses of residence in 
first-class hotels in the large continental cities. In 
Montreux, Clarens, and Vevay.one may still procure 
comfortable rooms and board at from eight to twelve 
francs a day—that is, from two to three dollars cur- 
rency. 

The great multitude of impotent folks who, at 
these modern Bethesdas, are waiting for some unseen 
agent to descend for their relief, is a sight which 
would touch the heart and move the hand of the 
Great Galilean, were He now present in the flesh. 


‘Alas! thinks many a helpless one, that He cannot 


ask assuringly, “ Wilt thou be made whole?” But 
the soft air does often prove an angel of health and 
very worker of miracles, whose power none can ex- 
plain or gainsay. 
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REMINISCENCES OF FATHER TAYLOR. 

—_——_————— 

BY THE REV. THOS. STREET. 

——— es 
When Dicxens first visited this country he said 
“there were but two original poets in America, 
DaNIEL WEBSTER and Father Taytor.” Though he 
never put two lines together in his life that could be 
called rhyme, yet Father Taytor could scarcely 
speak two sentences that did not glow with poetic 
thought. Dickens was right in his estimate of him. 
Nature has endowed him with rare genius. He 
glows and sparkles with it like the disturbed sea at 
night. A poor boy tossed about from childhood on 
the seas, brought up in the forecastle without any 
knowledge of kindred, alone, uneducated, except in 
the school of hardship and suffering, he grew into a 
stern manhood. By a marked providence, through 
the kind attention of a devoted Christian woman, he 
became a Christian and a minister, and was settled as 
chaplain over the Mariners’ Bethel in Boston—a post 
he never left from his first appointment, nearly half 
acentury ago. Through all these years he has rung 
out clear notes of the Gospel, which have found their 

echo in every clime of the globe, 

I write. of -him as I remember him in his prime 
days—heforehis eye grew dim or his strength abated. 
Then his Bethel was the central attraction of the 
Boston pulpit. The eloquent CHANNING, his neighbor, 
drew no such crowds around him. His Bethel was 
the resort of all classes. Not only seamen of every 
color and nation, but the élite, the scholars, professors, 
students, clergy, literary men from all parts of the 
world, in visiting Boston, would be drawn to his 
plain, humble chapel. Miss MarTINEAU, BucKING- 
14M, Dickens, Jenny Linp, and many other celebri- 
ties, listened with delight to his masterly addresses. 
The choiee places, however, were always kept for the 
Seamcn. His chapel was always crowded with them. 
But few sailors would think of spending a sabbath 
in Boston without hearing their staunch friend—and 
none failed in receiving a hearty welcome. The 





‘was zealously looked after and provided for. . If the 
room was crowded—as it was almost always sure 
to be—and, his eye would catch some poor sailor 
shrinkingly crowding in acorner, it was no unusual 
thing for him to call out to him from the pulpit, 
“Here, Jack, come up on the quarterdeck,” and 
give him a place on the platform. He was full ot 
sympathy for the class he ministered to. He loved 
them with a profound love—nothing was too good 
for them. They felt that a great warm heart was 
throbbing for them, and he moved them as no other 
man on earth could do. Father Taytor was a hero 
through and through. I never knew a grander man. 
Stern asa Roman, yet tender as a woman; unrelent- 
ing in opposing wrong, yet full of gentle, melting 
pleading to reclaim the offender, His benevolence 
knew no bounds; he would empty his pocket-book or 
take off his cout and give it to a poor sailor, as he has 
repeatedly done. If one of them was in distress, he 
would hasten to his side to relieve him. Ifone was in 
difficulty, he would never leave him until he rescued 
him. The sailors were his children, and they called 
him father. They idolized him and would have 
died for him; and, what is more, many /ived pure 
lives for the love they bore him. Inthe pulpit he 
was a master. His preaching was plain, pointed, 
practical—rich in illustration, abounding in nautical 
phrases, bitter in sarcasm, terrible in denunciation 
of sin, sweet and tender in presenting Christ. Gems 
of thought flashed from him like lightning from 
summer clouds. He held his audience entranced. At 
one moment they would be melted into tears, the 
next ready to break into laughter over his humor ; 
now shrinking from his keen eye or pointed finger— 
then uplifted with an excitement that knew no re- 
straint. At one moment they would be breathless 
uhder the spell of his deep-toned voice measuring 
out some solemn appeal, the next a perfect roar of 
responses would follow « thrilling sentence. When 
he was done they would feel that they had gone 
through an ordeal that shook every fibre of their na- 
tures. On one occasion he was describing a ship ap- 
proaching a lee-shore. Perfectly acquainted with 
everything pertaining to a vessel, he vividly pictured 
in familiar terms the position. The danger was de- 
pigted in quick, impetuous passages. The audience 
fef% the beating storms and heard the dul roar of the 
distant breakers. As he approached the climax and 
the people expected to see her strike, an old sailor 
who had never taken his eye off him for a moment, 
but sat swaying himself to and fro, holding on to 
the pew before him, sprang to his feet, erying out at 
the top of his voice, “‘ Down helm! Put her about !” 

Nothing would touch him so quickly as a slight 
to his boys. He would tolerate no condescension. 
A story was recently told of a rich merchant coming 
into his prayer-meeting and speaking in a very pat- 
-ronizing manner of seamen in general. He thought 
them a very worthy class. They did a great deal for 
commerce ; ought to be cared for, ete., etc. When he 
sat down, Father Tayior replied, “‘ Any other old sin- 
ner like to tell his experience ? Now’s the time.” 
Father Tayior is a Methodist; but while his love 
for that denomination is devoted—he is too Christlike 
in his religion to be confined to it—his charity is as 
broad as humanity, and he is ever ready to rebuke 
any intolerance. His chapel is supported mainly by 
Unitarians, with whom he is a great favorite. Upon 
one occasion he attended a Unitarian convention in 
Boston, when the subject of the Education and Sup- 
port of the Ministry was under consideration. A 
speaker, referring to the Methodist Ministry, said that 
they were paid $100 if single, $200 if married, and 
$300 if they had a family—and that it was all they 
were worth! Father TayLor sprang to his feet and 
asked leave to say a word. 

“ Brother C. is right,” he said. “One hundred dol- 
lars, two hundred dollars, three hundred dollars, are 
the sums we pay our ministers. But in regard to 
the remark that it is all they are worth, let me say 
that when a young man has gone through our mill— 
our discipline—we will put him against any you can 
bring forward. We will put him foot to foot against 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, and I'll sit by and see 
how it will go on. Ifthe Methodist minister is but 
a goslin of a boy, yet, I will venture to say the gen- 
tleman will find himself pushed hard in Bible doc- 
trine. Mr. President, I don’t unite, I agree with 
you. I aman agreement man. I like you as you 
are. I know not how I could make you better, but 
don’t make yourself a model man. Don’t cut me by 
your pattern. I can’t like yourshavings, Sir, I am 
the happiest man alive. I am satisfied with my 
God—satisfied with my religion, and that God 
gives me such a field to work in and such friends to 
work with. I admire your character, I admire 
your work ; but if you are going to measuraa Meth- 
odist minister by three hundred dollars, I am your 
man. It is because you have the principle of religion 
I love you, and will take your shoes and follow after 
you; but don’t make me or my brethren three hun- 
dred dollars long—I can’t stand that. I have too 
much fight: in me.stil. I am smaller than the least 
of my brethrén, but I grasp the two poles.” 

An apology immediately followed. 

I write of Father Taytor as I knew him twenty 
years ago. Thelast time I saw him we met in Wash- 
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ington streét, Boston, when he came tenderly up to 
me, put his arms around my neck, and kissed me. 
That kiss still lingers on my forehead, the benedic- 
tion of a man ripe for glory. Fullof years and honors, 
he waits near his beloved Bethel for the call of his 
Captain to enter the port beyond which there is no 
more sea. 








REST. 
——+»—_—_ 
BY MRS. MARY C. GURLEY. 

—~.>_—_ 
Béyond these days of anxious care ; 
Beyond these nights of pain and prayer ; 
Where grief and fear no more molest, 
There Jesus gives his lov’d ones rest! 
Rest! Rest! Swect heavenly rest! 
The Saviour is leading us home to our rest ! 


Beyond the swiftly passing years ; 
Beycnd our heartaches and our tears ; 
Where love divine meets each request— 
In heav’n, and not on earth, is rest! 


Beyond the sunlight and the cloud; 
Beyond the quiet and the crowd ; 
Where weary feet have never prest, 
There Jesus gives His loved ones rest! 


Beyond these hardships that perplex ; 
Beyond the reach of foes that vex ; 
Where ev'ry wrong shall be redrest, 
In heav’n, and not on earth, is rest! 


Beyond the earnest aims we seek ; 

Beyond the parting words we speak ; 
Where friends greet friends in union blest, 
There Jesus gives His loved ones rest ! 


Beyond the failing, parting breath ; 
Beyond the ruthless grasp of death ; 
Where faith is lost in joys possessed 
In heav’n, and not on earth, is rest ! 


Beyond the grave’s untroubled sleep, 
O’er which His angels vigils keep ; 
Where songs of praise His love attest, 
There Jesus gives His loved ones rest ! 


Beyond the river and the gate, 

Where white-robed seraphs smiling wait ; 
Where endeth toil in triumph blest, 

In heay'n, and not on earth, is rest ! 
Rest! Rest! Sweet heavenly rest ! 
The Saviour is leading us home to rest! 


Washington, D. C., Nov. 28, 1869. 





LETTERS FROM A LAYMAN. 
AL '* LEAS 
MINISTERS’ TOOLS. 
weep ae 
My dear Editor: 

I suppose there are a great many people who are 
hardly aware that a minister has tools, or has need 
for any. My friend Mr. Harpcap, the carpenter, 
would understand at once what I meant if I spoke 
of carpenters’ tools. He prides himself on his shop. 
His first outlay is on his bench. Mr. Harpcap is 
not a faultless man by any means; but his tool-chest 
is nearly so, A dull saw or a notched plane would 
be banished, if not to the Botany Bay, at least to the 
reform school of his shop, very quickly. No unskill- 
ful hand is ever permitted to wield his tools. Mr. 
HarvcaP will do a piece of work for you gratuit- 
ously a great deal quicker than he will let you do it 
for yourself with his instruments. But that a minis- 
ter has tools is an idea that never entered his head. 
I am inclined, however, to think that if ministers do 
a good deal of poor work it is because their employ- 
ers give them but a sorry set of tools to work with. 
If their workmanship is somewhat old-fashioned, it 
is not half so much so as their implements. 

There is one thing my friend Mr. Harpcap does 
not consider. His tools are good for a lifétime. He 
uses them over and over again. If his plane grows 
dull, out comes the hone, and it is quickly sharpened 
again. Use does not destroy, it hardly impairs. 
With a few exceptions the minister’s tools are de- 
stroyed in the using. There are a few tools which he 
uses over and over again; his dictionaries, commen- 
taries, and cyclopedia, if he has one. There are a 
few treatises that are worth reading and re-reading ; 
but they are exceptional. Generally the student 
gets the gist of a book in one reading, as a squirrel 
the kernel of a nut at one crack, What remains on 
his shelves thereafter is only a shell. A book that 
has been dulled can rarely be sharpened and put to 
use again. There is no ministerial hone. The par- 
son must replenish his bench every year. 

At least he ought to; but he seldom does. ‘A 
great many ministers work without tools. Meager 
salaries compel this; or at least seem sotq do. The 
tools which they bring with them from college or 
seminary are soon exhausted. They have no money 
to buy new stock. The first years are for this reason 
the fresh years. The head grows poor because the 
flour grows old. We want a bouquet of living 
thoughts. We get a herbarium of dried ones. We 
grumble. We should do better if we furnished the 
minister with fresh seed. 

If I were a minister I would sacredly devote ten 
per cent. of my income to my tools. If I had only a 
salary of $300, at least $30 should go for books. If 
I were a parish I would put less money into organ 
and tower and stained glass and altar-cloth, and 
more into a parsonage and a minister's library. 

Ministers’ tools not only grow old and useless, they 
are, in most pastors’ libraries, too limited in variety. 
We laymen complain a great deal that preaching is 


'| ing his tools, 


————n 


that the minister, instead of taking us a journey by 
a new road, and'showing us fresh scenery every time 
trots us round-and round in the same old dry and 
dusty course every Sunday. Would not his themes 
be more varied if his library were less professional ’ 

Wiien our pastor resigned to go to New York | 
offered my services to agsist him in packing. He 
accepted them. | As I knew something of books, he 
sent $d Uorary, I spent a day there box. 
e hadthe reputation of being a good 
scholar. His, library was very respectable in size. 
but there were Very few books in it which were not 
pretty strictly of a technically ministerial character. 

He had two or three shelves of old school and 
college text-books, well covered with dust. «] 
have kept my Tacitus and Horace and Virgil,” said 
he, “and have always meant to revive my Latin, but 
I never have had time.” There were one or two 
standard histories, old editions, bought in college 
days, Hume, Grspon, and Bancrort. There were 
half a dozen smaller books. He had “Gates Ajar,” 
“Ecce Homo,” and Hrrsert SPEeNcER’s “ First 
Principles,” and Ewrr’s “ Protestantism a Failure,” 
and Renan’s “ Life of Jesus.” But the rest of his 
library was made up of volumes which contained 
little or nothing on the subjects of every-day interest 
to his congregation. There were a number of com- 
mentaries, a Greek and a Hebrew Lexicon, a Bible 
Dictionary, a row of ecclesiastical histories, several 
bound volumes of the Presbyterian Review, and a 
whole shelfful of old sermons of various divines. 
He had mechanics in his congregation, there was 
nothing on mechanics ; merchants, nothing on trade; 
lawyers, nothing on jurisprudence ; physicians, 
nothing on medicine. He had not even acyclopedia. 
“T mean to buy APPLETON’S,” said he, “just as soon 
as I can lay up money enough.” a 

I did not wonder that his sermons dragged a little, 
and that farmer Broww and lawyer Siri some- 
times dozed through them, To keep his congrega- 
tion awake the minister must have sympathy with 
them—sympathy with their daily life—and books 
should interpret that life to him. 

For this purpose good novels are a very important 
addition to the minister’s stock of tools. For novels 
carry him by imagination into lives and experiences 
which elsewise he would never enter. It issaid that 
Payson was a great though discriminating novel 
reader. I can readily believe. it. 

I had occasion to. call, not long since, on a pastor 
of New York, deservedly popular, not only in his 
own congregation, but in the entire community. He 
has the reputation of being always fresh. The the- 
ologians say he is not always sound, and that his 
theology is often defective. But the laynren say that 
he is always interesting, always helpful. And as his 
congregation is composed chiefly of laymen, their 
views are of the greater practical importance, though 
not, perhaps, of equal critical value. At all events, 
whatever defects his sermons may possess, they are 
never dry. Heis always succulent. I was shown 
into his library to wait for him. I employed my 
leisure in studying his book-cases. Close by his 
study-table were a Greek Testament, a Greek diction- 
ary, and ALForp’s Commentary. On the shelves 
were a few other commentaries, chiefly on different 
books of the Old Testament. There were a Bible 
Dictionary and a Concordance, and somebody’s Sys- 
tematic Theology—Dwiaeut’s, I believe—a very old- 
fashioned looking copy, and very dusty. I fancied 
it had not left its resting place since the last * clar- 
in-up time.” ‘There were one or two. similar but 
more ancient treatises, among them Catvin’s “ Insti- 
tutes,” and the works of Arminius, or Arrus, I forget 
which. These books, with a few collections of ser- 
mons by old divines, were about all there were, the- 
ological or ministerial, in the book-cases. But 
mingled with them were some books whose presence 
was a surprise to me. CoPpgLAND’s Medical Dic- 
tionary reposed by the side of the New “American 
Cyclopedia. There were Upe’s Dictionary and 
BraNnDE’s Dictionary, and quite a little library of 
agricultural and horticultural works. In popular 
science the preacher evidently kept up with the 
times, for besides a dozen treatises published within 
the last ten years, there was the current number of 
the Popular Science Review on the study desk, with 
a paper-knife serving as a quasi book-mark. I look- 
ed in vain for a theological review. What most of 
all surprised me, however, was to find lying open on 
the table, evidently just then in use, Kent’s Com- 
mentaries, CuRTIs on the Constitution, a volume of 
AsgoTt’s National Digest, De Tocqurviiir’s- De- 
mocracy, and an old volume of VALENTINE’s Man- 
ual. 

When the preacher entered the room I appealed 
to him for an explanation. ‘Are you going to ex- 
change the ministry for the law ?” I asked. 

“No,” said he; “I read on all subjects—except 
theology.” 

“ And why not on theology ?” inquired I. 

“ Because,” said he, “there is no subject about 
which I know so much or the people care so little.” 
“But pray,” said I, “of what use are KEnt’s 
Commentaries and VALENTINE’s Manual to you ?” 
“A great deal,” said‘he. “Just now I am study- 
ing municipal corruption. “ The ‘first question is, 
what ought’a city government to be under our form 
of government? The second, what is the govern- 
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conform the actual to the ideal? necessarily follows 
the other two. I mean, God helping me, to strike a 
plow at the rascality that rules New York; but 
when I do, I mean to know where to strike.” 

This man, while the war was in progress, took the 
rebellion record and studied it. The best explana- 
tion of the battle of Gettysburgh I ever read or saw, 
he gave to me. 

I want our Church to organize a pastors’ library 
here at Wheat-hedge. I do not often want office, 
but I have some aspirations just now. I want to be 
chairman of the library committee. 

Yours, &c., 


Wheat-hedge, N. Y. LaIcvus. 








THE RUIN OF MEN OF GENIUS. 
—_ > 
NO. 4.—THOMAS DE QUINCEY. 
—@——— 

Some years ago, Archbishop TRENCH, then Dean of 
Westminster, pronounced Dr Quincey “ the greatest 
living master of the English language.” De Quin- 
cey has been dead ten years; but, if “modern” be 
substituted for “living,” we believe the opinion of 
this able critic is a true estimate of that “ myriad- 
minded” writer. His talents were as intensive as 
they were extensive, and his command of language 
is only equaled by the diversity of the subjects on 
which it was employed. “ Nihil tetigit quod non or- 
navit;” he attempted nothing intellectually which 
he did not master. His powers of abstraction and 
generalization were, perhaps, unparalleled since the 
days of SprxozA, and his memory was almost super- 
human. When a schoolboy, he could translate 
newspaper articles off-hand into classical Greek. 
He took up Political Economy as a mere fitful pas- 
time, on meeting with the work of Ricarpo, and 
produced the Templars’ Dialogues, which McCut- 
Loca declares “unequaled for brevity, pungency, 
and force.” His sarcasms are withering, his humor 
almost terrible, his pathos profound. He makes us 
weep over Joan of Arc, and smile in ghastly fashion 
when we read his Murder Considered as One of the 
Fine Arts. He is too sardonic to be lovable, and 
while he can stretch upon the rack the sensibilities 
of his readers, he is himself impassive and stoical, 
with “the voice, speech, gesture, and motion of a 
man,” as the Shepherd says of him in the Noctes Am- 
brosiane, “as composed as a figure on a picture by 
some painter that was a master in his art.” “ My 
way of writing,” he himself tells us, “is rather to 
think aloud, and follow my own humors, than much 
to consider who is listening to me.” When we set 
out with him on an intellectual ramble, we can never 
tell whither he will take us, and oftentimes despair 
of ever getting back to our starting-point. The 
titles of his essays give but a slight clue to their 
labyrinth of metaphysics. He discards the conven- 
tional proprieties of style, and the ordinary limits of 
thought, and hence that raciness in the one and 
eccentricity in the other, which, while they do not 
render his writings widely popular, captivate the 
subtle and refined intellects that understand him. 
In compass, imagination, combination, and analysis, 
superb diction, lurid description, and gorgeous 
imagery, there has been but one DE Quincey, and 
we do not look for another. With a charm of man- 
ner that is delightful, there is a coolness as well as cyni- 
cism in him that repels us. “God is not all in his 
thoughts ;” he seems to treat with indifference the 
Source and Soul of all. If in CoLeRmee we dis- 
cerned, amid the clouds and darkness of frailty and 
tribulation, the contrite spirit and reverential awe of 
the religious philosopher bowing before the majesty 
of Heaven, a humble suppliant at the cross of Christ ; 
in DE Quincey we see intellect unsoftened by the 
mellow light of grace,a man who would make a 
plaything of eternity, and would treat religion as an 
experiment, not an experience. In view of the eternal 
world, in the anguish of mortal pain, we should hear 
the cry “Mercy, mercy,” from poor CoLERIDGE, but 
from DE Quincey probably a grotesque witticism. 
The flippancy of some parts of the “ Confessions of 
an English Opium-Eater” is appalling. “He jests 
at scars who never felt a wound ;” but surely one who 
had felt the horrors of this habit to the extent Dr 
Quixcey had, could scarcely, if sincere, treat the 
subject with levity. The solemn and pathetic warn- 
ings of CoLERIDGE come to us like a sympathetic 
voice from heaven ; but while De Quincey professes 
to be writing for our good, we feel that he is sin- 
cerely indifferent whether we-follow his prescription 
or go to perdition. He would write us a grim epi- 
taph with great affability ; he knows not what it is 
to mourn the wreck of an immortal soul, nor the sig- 
nificance of that word of Paul, “lest I make my 
brother to offend, for whom Christ died.” 

If this judgment of him be correct, it does not 
lessen the significance of hissad example. He is the 
type of hundreds, and we take him as the represen- 
tative of that unhappy class—the literary man who 
has no religion. Of course, this does not imply 
necessarily a denial of the relations of man to God, 
or a declared disbelief in Christianity, but simply an 
indifference to the motives, principles, and hopes set 
before us in the Gospel. It is in the aspect we have 
named that we shall look at him in this paper. 
Every‘one has read his “ Confessions of an English 
Opium-Eater,” in which he portrays, with such thril- 
ling intensity, the pleasures and the pains of opium. 
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We shall quote only such passages, therefore, as seem 
to verify the view we take of him. 

He took opium for “ excruciating rheumatic pains 
of the head and face, from which he had hardly res- 
pite for about twenty days.” “I took it; and in 
an hour—O heavens! what a revulsion! what an 
upheaving from its lowest depths of the inner spirit ! 
what an apocalypse of the world within me! That 
my pains had vanished was now a trifle in my eyes— 
this negative effect was swallowed up in the immen- 
sity of those positive effects which had opened be- 
fore me in the abyss of divine enjoyment thus sud- 
denly revealed. Here was a panacea for all human 
woes ; here was the secret of happiness, bout which 
philosophers had disputed for so many ages, at 
once discovered. Happiness might now be bought 
for a penny, and carried in the waistcoat-pocket ; 
portable ecstacies might be had corked up in a pint- 
bottle; and peace of mind could be sent down in 
gallons by the mail-coach,” The religious man is 
unhappy when transgressing the laws of God as de- 
clared by nature and conscience; his remorse is 
agonizing. He cries out, “against Thee have I 
sinned,” as an erring child to a father; we see this 
in CoLERIDGE. The irreligious man can be happy 
in this moral alienation, and only grieves to find his 
happiness a delusion. He repents only through 
cowardice and self-love. The penalties scare him 
back within the circle of law. He would go on sin- 
ning without compunction, if the pleasure of it 
would continue, if there were no Nemesis, and if he 
could silence those 

‘* Voices from the depths of Nature borne, 
Which vengeance on the guilty head proclaim.” 

We see this in DE Qurxcry, in spite of his 
declaration that “the opium-eater loses none of his 
moral sensibilities or aspirations.” An eminent 
physician tells him he must die if he goes on. 
“Opium, therefore, I resolved wholly to abjure as 
soon asI should find myself at liberty to bend my 
undivided attention and energy to this purpose.” 
No conscience of moral guilt ; no need of a Saviour ; 
no plea for help and mercy; no sense, as COLERIDGE 
had, of “ what a sin is against an infinite, imperish- 
able being, such as is the soul of man.” 

The mental agonies of DE QurncEy are a witness 
that the soul is indeed “an infinite, imperishable 
being.” Madness in a being endowed with reason 
is a refutation of materialism. Darkness argues 
light. _Demoniacal possession witnesses that the 
spirit of man is immortal, and was meant to be filled 
with God. “I am convinced,” says DE QuINcEy, 
“that the dread book of account which the Scrip- 
tures speak of is, in fact, the mind itself of each in- 
dividual. Of this, at least, I feel assured, that there 
is no such thing as forgetting possible to the mind. 
A thousand accidents may and will interpose a veil 
between our present consciousness and the secret in- 
scriptions on the mind; accidents of the same sort 
will also rend away this veil; but alike, whether 
veiled or unveiled, the inscription remains forever— 
just as the stars seem to withdraw before the com- 
mon light of day; whereas, in fact, we all know 
that itis the light which is drawn over them as a 
veil, and that they are waiting to be revealed when 
the obscuring daylight shall have withdrawn.” 

Death has often been compared to sleep. There is 
Scripture ground for pursuing the analogy further. 
In‘neither is there annihilation ; from both there is 
an awakening. It was in sleep that Jacob saw the 
angels, and many, like Joseph, have been “ warned of 
God in a dream.” It is in the stillness of the night 
that the lights and shadows of the eternal world are 
projected on the retina of the soul. If we are at 
peace with God, through Jesus Christ, “when we 
lie down we shall not be afraid; yea, we shall lie 
down and our sleep shall be sweet.” Are we living 
in violation of heaven and in defiance of divine 
laws, it is in sleep that the eternal restlessness of sin 
is felt, and, like a ship dismasted and rudderless on 
the infinite sea of doubt and dismay, we are “ driven 
by the wind and tossed.” We believe that God has 
given to every man an eternal memory and a con- 
science everlasting, on which “ Resurgam” is in- 
scribed. What was the sleep of the opium-eater ? 

“ At night, when I lay awake in bed, vast proces- 
sions passed along in mournful pomp; friezes of 
never-ending stories, that to my feelings were as sad 
and solemn as if they were stories drawn from times 
before (Edipus or Priam, before Tyre, before Mem- 
phis. In my dreams, a theatre seemed suddenly 
opened up and lighted up within my brain, which 
presented nightly spectacles of more than earthly 
splendor.” He speaks of his dreams being accom- 
panied by “deep-seated anxiety and gloomy melan- 
choly, such as are wholly incommunicable by words. 
I seemed every night to descend, not metaphorically, 
bug literally to descend, into chasms and sunless 
abysses, depths below depths, from which it seemed 
hopeless that I could ever reascend. Nor did I, by 
waking, feel that I had reascended. The sense of 
space, and in the end the sense of time, were both 
powerfully affected. Buildings, landscapes, etc., 
were exhibited in proportions so vast as the bodily 
eye is not fitted to receive. Space swelled and was 
amplified to an extent of unutterable infinity. This, 
however, did not disturb me so much 4s the vast ex- 
pansion of time. I sometimes séemed to have lived 
for seventy or one hundred years in one night; ‘nay, 








nium passed in that time, or, however, of a duration 
far beyond the limits of any human experience. 
The minutest incidents of childhood, or forgotten 
scenes of later years, were often revived. I could 
not be said to recollect them, for if I had been told 
of them when waking, I should not have been able 
to fcknowledge them as parts of my vast experience ; 
but placed as they were before me, in dreams like 
intuitions, and clothed in all their evanescent cir- 
cumstances and accompanying feelings, I recognized 
them instantaneously. And now came a tremen- 
dous change. Hitherto the human face had often 
mixed in my dreams, but not despotically, nor with 
any special power of tormenting ; but now that which 
I have called the tyranny of the human face began 
to unfold itself. Now it was that upon the rocking 
waters of the ocean the human face began to appear, 
the sea appeared paved with innumerable faces, up- 
turned to the heavens; faces, imploring, wrathful, 
despairing, surged upward by thousands, by 
myriads, by generations, by centuries ; my agitation 
was infinite, my mind tossed and surged with the 
ocean.” 

Is it mere fancy that recalls, as we read this, the 
face in which for nigh two thousand years the world 
has seen the brightness ofthe Father's glory? It is 
upon the human face that divinity is stamped. The 
soul writes her history upon the countenance. It is 
on this that truth and virtue, falsehood and lust, 
good and evil, heaven and hell, are revealed. It was 
the human face lurid with diabolism that terrified 
DE Quincey. It was a human face that “ did shine 
as the sun,” in transfiguration glory on the “high 
mountain apart.” God’s glorious being is revealed 
to us “in the face of Jesus Christ.” That face ex- 
ercises a blessed tyranny over the thoughts and 
deeds of men to-day in this nineteenth century. 
We cannot away with it from our literature, how- 
ever skeptical, nor from our lives, however profligate. 
Its eye is fixed on us in eternal love, entreaty, and 
compassion. In death this Face grows nearer, and 
beyond the grave “every eye shall see it” through 
the riven skies—some in anguish, because they 
pierced and helped to mar it; some in rapture, for 
St. John says of the saints in light that “they shall 
see His Face.” 

One more description from DE Quincey: “ May, 
1818.—The Malay has been a fearful enemy for 
months. 
means, transported into Asiatic scenes. Under the 
connecting feeling of tropical heat and vertical sun- 
lights, I brought together all creatures, birds, beasts, 
reptiles, all trees and plants, usages and appearances, 
that are found in all tropical regions, and assembled 
them together in China or Indostan. From kindred 
feelings I soon brought Egypt and all her gods un- 
der the same law. I was stared at, hooted at, 
grinned at, chattered at by monkeys, by pzroquets, 
by cockatoos. I ran into pagodas, and was fixed 
for centuries at the summit or in secret rooms; I 
was the idol, I was the priest; I was worshipped ; 
I was sacrificed. I fled from the wrath of Bramah 
through all the forests of Asia. Vishnu hated me; 
Sceva laid wait forme. I came suddenly upon Isis 
and Osiris. I had done a deed, they said, which the 
ibis and the crocodile trembled at. I was buried 
for a thousand years in stone coffins, with mummies 
and sphinxes, in narrow chambers at the heart of 
eternal pyramids. I was kissed with cancerous 
kisses by crocodiles, and laid, confounded with all 
unutterable slimy things, among reeds and Nilotic 
mud. Over every form, and threat, and punish- 
ment, and dim sightless incarceration, brooded a 
sense of eternity and infinity that drove me into an 
oppression as of madness. Into these dreams only 
it was, with one or two slight exceptions, that any 
circumstances of physica! horror entered. All betore 
had been moral and spiritual terrors. But here the 
main agents were ugly birds, or snakes, or crocodiles, 
especially the last. The cursed crocodile became to me 
the object of more horror than all the rest. I wascom- 
pelled to live with him, and (as was always the case 
almost in my dreams) for centuries. The abomin- 
able head of the crocodile, and his leering eyes, 
looked out at me multiplied into a thousand repe- 
titions, and I stood loathing and fascinated. And 
so often did this hideous reptile haunt my dreams, 
that many times the very same dream was broken 
up in the very same way: I heard gentle voices 
speaking to me (I hear everything when I am sleep- 
ing), and instantly I awoke. It was broad noon, 
and my children were standing hand in hand at my 
bedside. I protest that so awful was the transition 
to the sight of innocent Auman natures and of in- 
fancy, that in the mighty and sudden revulsion of 
mind I wept, and could not forbear it, as I kissed 
their faces.” 

There is too strong evidence that, in spite of his 
own protestations, Dz Quincey never cast off his 
chains, but remained an opium-eater, though in a 
modified degree, till death. There is no token that 
he ever sought assistance from the strengthening 
Christ. Those who have sunk deep in the abyss, 
either of opium or alcohol, know that victory over 
thé dread adversary is beyond the natural will. 
While “ici” is on the lip, the unhappy gladiator 
falls again. “While he was yet a-coming, the devil 





I have been every night, throtgh his} 





Let us each, whatever our vocation, ponder the 


record of DE Quincey, and, remembering that ow 
life is in our hand, choose between the spiritual ex- 
periences of the self-branded exile trom the circlo 
of God’s laws, and the light, and joy, and hope of 
those who find an anchor of the soul in obedience 
to Christ. 
mysterious spirit that dwells within the body, but 


Let us beware how we do despite to the 


is not bodily. Let us pause before, for transient and 
atheistical excitement, we distort the divine image 
and trail our immortality through hell. But, more 
than all, let literary men, who, like De Quincey, 
have the “daily task of writing and producing 
something for the journals, invita Minerva,” take 
heed of stimulants that excite only to depress, and 
quicken only to destroy the mind. Their tempta- 
tions are great, their brain-tension exhausting, their 
life a nervous and trying one; but “light is sown 
for the righteous and gladness for the upright in 
heart.” In the long run the abstainer is the best 
writer; daylight is more revealing than the light- 
ning’s flash. Let not the graves of delirious authors 
admonish us in vain. 

THE MA 
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We, too, build Gothic contract-shams, because 

Gur deacons have discovered that it pays, 

Aud pews sell better under vaulted roofs 

Of plaster painted like an Indian squaw. 

Shall not that Western Goth, of whom we spoke, 

So fiercely practical, so keen of eye, 

Find out some day that nothing pays but God, 

Served whether on the smoke-shut battle-field 

In work obscure done honestly, or vote 

For truth unpopular, or faith maintained 

To ruinous convictions, or good deeds 

Thought for good’s sake, mindless of heaven or hell? 
LOWELL’s Cathedral. 








° WORK AND FEELING. 
a 
BY THE REV. NELSON MILLARD. 





The remark is often made by cold and inactive 
Christians, that the reason why some other follower 
of Christ abounds more than they in work and en- 
ergy for the Master, is because his feelings are more 
alive. He has, say they, a more ardent temperament 
and warmer religious emotions. Now is not this, as 
an explanation, just reversing the truth, and putting 
the effect for the cause? So far from feeling being 
the cause of work, work is the cause of feeling. Ono 
Christian is not more active than another because 
he has more active feeling; he has more feeling be- 
cause he is more active. To the boy who on a 
winter’s morning should stand shivering, with his 
hands in his pockets, and crying, “I’m cold,” we 
would say, “Then stir about and ‘get warm.” And 
we would simply laugh him to scorn should he per- 
sist in saying, “ The reason why Tom, there, is more 
lively than I, is because he is all aglow;” when, of 
course, the real state of the case is, that Tom is all 
aglow because he is lively. Soul-warmth, as truly 
as body-warmth, comes from work. Thereason why 
many a man’s religion is cold is because it is lazy. 
It has not had exercise enough to keep it warm. 
The locomotive’s fires burn best when the engine is 
in rapid motion. 

Universally, the way to become interested in any 
t good cause is to set to work in it. Thesurest means 
of enlisting permanently a millionaire’s sympathies 
in behalf of the little orphans of some asylum is to 
get him to go into the asylum, see tHem, and com- 
mence giving to them. Heart-benevolence is the 
daughter, not the mother, of hand-benefaction. The 
way to increase little feelings into great ones is to 
repeatedly translate them into deeds. To him that 
hath shall be given. By use we are enabled to re- 
turn with usury. 

This truth has an important application to an- 
other class of persons. There are many who think 
that they cannot set about becoming Christians until 
their feelings are moré aroused. They think they 
must wait li revlame and impotent folk at tho 
pool until sotne heaverily influence de- 
ecends ‘stirs the waters. Mow here, as every- 





threw him down and tare him,” is true of others be- 





sometimes had feelings representative of a millen- 
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‘ {Begin immediately to serve God, and he will give 


ere, the way to get feeling jis to set to work. 
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emotion and interest as he shall think best. This 
“wait for more feeling” is one of the Devil’s soul- 
traps. Commence immediately to do your duty; 
and God, if He deem it best, will, in his own time 
and way, turn duty into inclination, and work into 
JOY: 

This last thought suggests one other. There are 
many persons who mourn, and almost wonder, that 
their religious experience is not marked by that high 
Christian joy and exultant Christian rapture of 
which they hear others speak. Now these experi- 
ences are good, and yet they are not necessary ; nor 
is it they, but rather daily work and continuous 
achievement, that form the truest test of religious 
growth. The lark mounts singing, and with almost 
every stroke of his happy wing adds a new note to 
his morning carol. The eagle mounts silent in his 
sunward sweep. But it is neither the song nor the 
silence, but the patient and valorous pinion that 
marks them both as the birds of the upper air. So 
it is neither singing joy nor its absence that forms 
any true test of our upward progress in the Christian 
“O14 thmationt continnance in well-doing.” 


HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


——_- ~~ 
BEGGARS, AND HOW TO TREAT THEM. 
tt 
Fripay Evenine, Dec. 31, 1869. 

In accordance with a desire expressed by Mr. Brzon- 
ER, that this last prayer-meeting of the year should be 
a meeting of testimony, the time was mainly occupied 
by members of the Church in the narration of personal 
experiences. 

At the close of the remarks of one gentleman, who 
spoke of the evils which are liable to result from an 
indiscriminate relief, by material aid, of persons pro- 
fessing to be in want, Mr. Brrouer said: 

One of the most difficult things in the world is the 
right administration of material help in cities like 
these, where beggary is reduced to a fine art; where it 
largely consists in impudence and roguery. Do not I 
know that I have been analized, watched, and studi- 
ed? Have not I known, oftentimes, when applicants 
for assistance have come to me, that they have inquir- 

‘ed what sort of aperson I am, and where my weak 
side is? The moment they began to present their case, 
I saw that they were going to try to get in on that side, 
and I straightened myself up combatively, and said, 
“*No, you don’t!” 

One great trouble, in the case of the brother who has 
just spoken, and in my case, is that we are officially 
related to the community. Theconcentration on afew 
of an immense stream of solicitations makes it impos- 
sible for them to escape being imposed upon. 

There are a great many cases in which I turn away 
from my door persons who apply for help, that I am 
sorry about for months afterwards; but I cannot help 
it. Ihave the reputation of being a recklessly gener- 
ous man—which is not so; and I have a great many 
friends who like to increase that reputation by saying 
to every poor dog that comes to them for help, ‘‘Mr. 
Beecuer is a very kind-hearted man; go to him, and 
he will look into your case.” I suppose there are five 
hundred cases, in the course of a year, of persons who 
come to me, and say that they were sent by members 
of my society, who assured them that I was a kind man. 
I always say to such persons, ‘‘ Who sent you?” They 
say, ‘Mr. So-and-so sent me.” Isay, ‘‘ Did he give 
you anything?” If they say that he did not, I say, 
“Then I shall not give you anything. Go right back 
to him, and tell him to do something for you, and send 
me a letter, over his own signature, assuring me of the 
fact, and then I will do something for you.” 

Of course I do not suppose that any of you ever did 
such a thing! Of course, I know that any of you would 
yourselves give to persons in need that applied to you 
for help, instead of sending them to me.' -But when 
there is such an organized system of beggary, one is 
perplexed to know what to do. 

But there isa hopelessness in this matterof admin- 
istering.help, arising from the consciousness that in 80 
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many cases one isdeceived by applicants for aid. There 
is this feeling often: ‘‘I have given away a hundred 
dollars this month, and I am pretty certain that ninety- 
five dollars of it have been squandered, and what a 
thankless business giving is, where in nine times out of 
ten what you give is undeserved and thrown away!’ 

Then right on top of that will come the case of a 
person apparently in distress, of which I will say, ‘‘ I 
am swe this is all right;” andI will give five or ten 
dollars, as the case may be ; and before the person gets 
out of the house something or other will turn up, some- 
thing will appear on the surface, that will satisfy me 
that I have been taken in again. 

ITalways pity the next two or three folks that come 
after that! They get punished for the imposition that 
has been practised by otherson me! And then I turn 
upon myself and say, “A pretty fellow, you are! 
These last were worthy cases, and you refused to help 
them because you were so stupid as to be taken in by 
those artful cases!” And there itis, A man that is 
full of feeling cannot help being imposed upon. 

I suppose I do slop over sometimes. Well, I never 
saw a pan just full of milk that did not slop over. 
If you do not waat any slopping-over, take a pint of 
~ilk and put it in a big bucket. There will be no slop. 

mg over then. And a man who has only a pint of 

eling, in an enormous bucket, never slops over. But 

a man is full of feeling, up to the very brim, how is 

> going to carry himself without spilling over? He 
innot help it. There will be dripping over the edges 
lthe time. And as every flower or blade of grass 
sjoices when the rain falls upon it, so every recipient 
long the way iv which a man with overflowing gener- 
us feeling walks is thankful for his bounty. 

How to carry anature full of feeling, and administer 

+ without making mistakes, Ido not know, you do 
\ot, nobody does, nobody ever did, and nobody ever 
vill; so we must take it and get along as best we 
tan. Life is a kind of zig-zag anyhow; and we are 
pbliged to resort to expedients, and make experiments, 
and learn from our blunders, which are inevitable. We 
find out a great deal more from men’s mistakes than 
from their successes. 

But, after all, Iam not sorry that I have been im- 
posed upon, and that I have trusted men that were not 
worthy to be trusted. Iam not sorry that I have been 
duped. It falls out from an abundance of generous 
feeling. It is the mistake of a disposition that I think 
it is a great deal better to have, with all the impositions 
which it suffers, than that kind of cold caution which 
prevents you venturing anything on the side of kind- 
ness, because you always want to be safe. 

Iwas much impressed with what I once heard my 
father say. His chance sayings have been like rud- 
ders to me all my lifelong. A man whom he had 
befriended and done a great deal for, turned against 
him, and acted very meanly. One day, father came 
home very much exercised about it, and I expected he 
was going to blow out—for he shook his head in a pe- 
culiar way that he had when his feelings were very 
much wrought up. He said (raising his hand, and 
bringing it down slowly, but with great emphasis), 
‘*Well, when I have acted honorably toward a man, 
and he goes away and acts meanly toward me, I am 
never sorry that J acted honorably toward him!” 

Now, I think that was a sign of nobility. He had-a 
great many of those signs in him. 

Never be sorry, then, for any generous thing that 
you ever did, even if it was betrayed. Never be sorry 
that you were magnanimous, if the man was mean af- 
terwards. Never be sorry that you gave. It was right 
for you to give, even if you were imposed upon. You 
cannot afford to kee} on the safe side by being mean. 
You bad better, many times in your life, for the sake 
of keeping yourself in tle practice of benevolence, do 
things that are questionable, rather than judge so nar- 
rowly that you will always be on the side of cold cal- 
culation. Give your heart some headway, and in the 
long run it will be safer for you. 


THE CHURCH OF THE FUTURE. 
——— 
No. 3.—ITS ORGANIC UNITY. 


—— 
BY THE REV. J. T. TUCKER. 
——_@——_—_ 
, What, then, is the practical upshot of this discus- 
sion ? 

The demand for organic church-unity does not look 
for an impossible uniformity of belief or practice 
among Christians. It must provide for an easy play of 
different views about many things which do not touch 
the vital points of Christian doctrine and life. The 
whole matter, then, comes to this: whether it be 
possible to reconstruct our church-system so as to give 
room for the retention of all really valuable existing 
features of evangelical order and faith, while a real 
organic union shall be attained which shall satisfy the 
Christian consciousness, and give the unchristian world 
a fair answer to its requirement that the friends of 
Christ be one in visible as weil as spiritual fraternity ? 

Any actual progress towards such a result must be 
one of mutual relinquishment and of generous Christian 
comprehension. No existing church could expect to 
become the standard of this new measurement, or is 
worthy to be. Yet, each contains valuable elements 
of such a reconstruction. Nor would the self-relin- 
quishing process be so extensive as at the first thought 
might seem inevitable. With regard to doctrine, it 
would require, in the teaching of the Church, the 
withdrawal of only such metaphysical philosophizings 
upon theology as no one holds to be vital to human re- 
demption, and which have already mostly disappeared 
from popular discourse. As-matters of debate in- the 
schools, as subjects of sharp logical analysis, these 
may never lose much fascination for certain minds. 
Butif widely different explanations of the same facts 








in religion do not now hinder very close union inside 
of denominational and individual church lines, there 
would seem to be no reason why they should stand in 
the way of a closer organic unity cf denominations 
themselves. 

To this most desirable consummation, one concession 
is indispensable—the acknowledgment of entire minis- 
terial and church parity in the evangelical brotherhood. 
For the most part, this has never been refused. Is it 
an insuperable barrier, anywhere, to a real organic 
church unity, within the limits there laid down ? 

Among our Episcopal brethren, the doctrine of 
clerical apostolical succession stands, at present, in the 
way of thig unity. But it is logically held only by 
those who hold with it, and through it, the other dogma 
of sacramental grace thus mechanically and tactuaily 
transmitted from apostolic hands to the baptized com- 
municants of that Church. To thuse who repudiate 
that Popish error, this assumed succession can mean 
nothing more than a traditional magnifying of the 
ministerial office, involving no virtue or power of any 
sort which does not inhere in the true spiritual succes- 
sion of every good minister of Jesus Christ from 
“the glorious company of the apostles and the 
goodly fellowship of the prophets.” 

This imparting of the Holy Ghost through the laying 
on of the apostles’ hands, as related in Acts viii, 17, and 
xix, 6, cannot be defended by thorough Protestants as 
representing any equivalent power transmitted from 
the primitive Church to our times; for the record ex- 
pressly contirms the miraculous character of the gifts 
thus bestowed: ‘* The Holy Ghost came on them, 
and they spake with tongues, and prophesied.” This 
is yielded by such English churchmen as Wuirsy 
and Nrewron, and in the D’Ormy and Manr Bible. 
Now, when this imparting of such ‘ extraordinary 
gifts and manifestations” is made the voucher, as by 
divine institution, of the transmitting of ordinary 
grace through a single class of the clergy exclusively 
empowered, by apostolic descent (as claimed), to per- 
form this function, this argument is quite too loose for 
the strain put upon it. It might do very well to 
base a rite of confirmation, for example, on this early 
practice, as a solemn ratification of baptismal vows, 
without making a special claim of the kind just 
denied to it; asthe hands of the presbytery are still 
laid on the heads of those ordained to the holy minis- 
try from a like early practice. What we object to is 
this confining of the ordinary gifts of Christ’s grace to 
extraordinary and exclusive dispensers of them—as in 
Whitey: ‘‘ That which is done by the apostles on 
this occasion (Acts viii, 17) is justly considered a fit 
pattern for bishops to follow in the apostolical rites of 
confirmation and ordination, by laying on of hands; 
by which rites they, as successors of the apostles, 
confer the ordinary gifts of the Holy Ghost, as the 
apostles did the extraordinary gifts of the same 
Spirit.” The reasoning is not sound. Such a claim 
demands more than the common imparting power here 
allowed it. It demands all that the full sacramental 
doctrine in ritualistic and Popish hands puts into it, or 
it is not worth retdining as a mandatory form in a 
Protestant church. 

It isthe pressure of this illogical holding-on to an 
absolutely unmeaning relic of Papal error which has 
brought a respectable part of the Episcopal Chyrch 
upon the ground held substantially by most of the 
Protestant communions. This point yielded, as Bibli- 
cal and historical truth alike require, in favor of a 
spiritual, not genealogical, succession of ministerial 
oftice, the liturgical question should present no formid. 
able obstacle to this readjustment. In some satisfac- 
tory form or forms of worship, the devotional tastes 
and tendencies of our times could be met, it is be- 
lieved, so as to secure a good measure of uniformity. 
The connection between a liturgical worship and epis- 
copal government is merely conventionat. The Lu- 
theran Church is liturgical, observing the whole calen- 
dar of the Christian year, but with no assumption of 
exclusive episcopal authority. But for this barrier 
thus put across its doors, American episcopacy might 
have received hundreds of accessions from non-liturgi- 
cal churches where it has welcomed one. This point 
guarded of the entire equality of the Christian clergy, 
other questions of ministerial superintendence and 
general ecclesiastical regulation sre open issues, to be 
settled as an intelligent Christian wisdom and charity 
may determine. 

The relation of the Baptist brotherhood to this sub- 
ject is not without hope, from numerous indications. 
A freer fellowship with other churches is coming about 
on the ground that baptism is not an essential pre- 
requisite to a sound church organism and membership. 
The general prevalence of that increasing conviction 
would remove ali serious hindrance from their position 
in this matter. No one would question their right to 
hold and practice their immersion-belief, thus rid of its 
disfellowshiping aspects; and, upon a subject like 
that of household baptism, it ought to be practicable 
for Christian people to agree to differ. They do now 
in the same churches, some practicing and some omit- 
ting this ordinance. Why not, then, on a wider cir- 
cuit of church union? 

The disagreements between Congregational church- 
individualism and the Presbyterian or Methodist polities 
have often given place to compromises, under the press- 
ure of straightened circumstances and the promptings 
of Christian good sense. The point is not, which of 
these is the better or the best? but, is either of them 
so good as would be a combination of the whole in a 
noble unification of the now severed members of the 
body of Christ, which is His Church, for the salvation 
of men, for a witness of. His truth, and thus for the 
glory of God? Theoretically, this appears to be pos- 


sible. If. it be, however, a mere impracticable itlea, it 


is pleasant to think of its millennial beauty and 
grandeur ; it is not useless sometimes to choose such an 





ideal. But when a thing is Scripturally right, and hag 
been historically real, it is safe to go very slowly in 
condemning it as impracticable. It is well to ask, why 
it be not practicable ? Does the cause lie in human 
nature or in the ordering of God? Not in the latter ; 
for it seems impossible that a Being the first law of 
whose heavenly sphere is order can be content with the 
dislocations and fractures of His kingdom on earth, 
He uses, in providence, the Church as it is for 
gracious ends; so does He many another thing which 
afflicts His soul. The providential argument proves 
nothing, or too much. If the trouble lies in human 
nature, that would seem to be a witness against it. Is 
it a sanctified or unsanctified nature that wedges apart 
the different churches of our Lord? To say that 
the unifying of these cannot be effected because Chris. 
tians are not unselfish and good enough to allow it, js 
only to preach a most searching sermon to the Christian 
world to repent, and to bring forth fruits meet for re. 
pentance. To say that such a comprehensive church. 
unity would be dangerous and corrupting in the hands 
of Christian men is only to repeat the same sermon 
with added emphasis. 

It is plain that Christ’s friends should be, and may 
be, good enough to do, by His aid, whatever will please 
Him and promote His honor; whatever will secure 
that fer which He most devoutly prayed in our behalf, 
There cannot be a more injurious habit among Chris. 
tians than to limit their obligations to the Church to 
what may be attainable on the present scale of Chris. 
tian growth and stature. If we can set aside our obli- 
gations to Christ to make His Church on earth ‘fair 
as the sun, clear as the moon, and terrible as an army 
with banners,” in this visible and substantial unity of 
an invisible and conscious harmony, simply on the plea 
that we are not enough like Christ to make the sacri- 
fices of unessential preferences and opinions needed to 
this result, then, on the same plea, we can slip out of 
any duty or service which transcends the old traditional 
way of serving Him. If, however, there is any abso- 
lute impossibility, outside of human responsibility, in 
bringing our evangelical churches into solid column 
out of their present disunited state, they who may 
maintain this idea certainly have on them the burden 
of proof to demonstrate this fact; and they should 
lose no time in doing it, and thus removing the 
wide-spread stigma which rests upon our reformed 
Christianity. So long as it is taken for granted that 
this is as closely organized as it can be, nothing, of 
course, will be seriously attempted in the way of re- 
construction. Nor is it enough to say that men are 
held in conscience to their present views. No one 
doubts this. In nothing are they more honest. But 
it surely is possible that conscience may need a truer 
education here; that its testimony has been wrong. 
So far from this whole field of inquiry having been 
wrought over and finished, it has hardly been looked 
into since Protestant days. Its issues ought imme- 
diately to become one of the most earnestly-considered 
questions of the times. 








FROM BOSTON. 
ne Se eee 
BARON STOW, D. D. 
ea Sie 

The funeral of Baron Stow, whose death was alluded 
to in my last letter, was attended on Wednesday, Claren- 
don street Church being filled on the occasion. Several 
Baptist clergymen participated in the services, paying 
hearty and deserved tribute to his worth as a minister 
andaman. The pastors of the two churches, which he 
successively served, preached commemorative discourses 
yesterday. Nearly all of Dr. Srow’s professional life 
was spent here. Coming to the city in 1832 as pastor of 
Baldwin Place Church, he soon tookrank as the foremost 
preacher in his own denomination and one of the finest 
in Boston. Crowds were attracted to the old church to 
hear him during the earlier years of his ministry. That 
they did not come in vain appears from the record of 
nine hundred additions to the membership in eleven 
years. In 1848 Dr. Srow became pastor of another 
Church, the Rowe street, with which he Jabored for 
nineteen years. Although less effective as a preacher, 
in the later years of his ministry he was increasingly 
esteemed asa valuable counsellor,and devoted Christian. 
The Board of Missions loses much by his death, as he 
has been a most efficient worker upon its board of direc- 
tion during all his residence here, and held an official 
position at the rooms at the time of his death. 


‘* WATOH NIGHT.” 


The close of the year was made the occasion for reli- 
gious services by many pastors besides the Methodists, 
who always observe it. They had their ‘‘ Watch- 
meetings” as usual, continuing from an early hour in 
the evening until after midnight, a sermon being 
preached in most cases and the remainder of the-time 
spent in prayer and exhortation. The attendance was 
generally large, and in one instance, that of a colored 
Church, it was found necessary to lock the doors of the 
building where they were gathered, to keep out the 
throng. Several of the Unitarian churches also held 
appropriate services, some celebrating the Lord's 
Supper. 

That there is a growing tendency among Christians of 
different names to observe days counted holy, as Christ- 
mas for example, is evident ; whether due to a deeper 
religious sertiment or to some less worthy motive, I 


| will not undertake to tell. 


THE SHAKERS IN MUSIC HALL. 


At the May meetings last year, when the tribes 
came to present themselves before the Lord, the 
Shakers came also among them. Probably it was 
owing to the interest they excited at that time, by their 
peculiarities of dress, worship, and‘ doctrine, that the 
enterprising managers of two of our lecture courses 
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were moved to add them to their list of attractions. .A 
slight “ unpleasantness” (Nassy, I thank thee for 
teaching me that word), which sprang up between 
the managers before mentioned, in regard to the form 
in which they were announced, threatened to deprive 
us of their presence. But, like other difficulties, this 
was “amicably adjusted,” and they appeared, sixty of 
them, on the platform of Music Hall, Monday and 
Tuesday evenings, prepared to “ speak or sing, as the 
spirit migat give utterance.” The spirit allowed both 
exercises, the singing being ‘‘done” by four Shakers, 
two of each sex (and bad enough it was, both as re- 
gards the words sung and the tune to which they were 
set), while the talking was achieved by Elders Vance 
and Evans, the latter being followed, the second even- 
ing, by two of the “sisters,” who indulged in brief 
remark. Elder Vancg devoted most of his address to 
explaining and enforcing the Shaker belief in a dual 
God, representing the two sexes. On Tuesday even- 
ing, Elder F. W. Evans, known as the author of two 
articles recently published in the Adlantic, covered 
proader ground. Beginning with negations, as that 
they did not believe that God made the world out of 
nothing, nor that this earth was the only inhabited 
globe, nor that the Old Testament chronulgy was cor- 
rect, Mr. E. passed to more positive statements. The 
duality of Deity was the primary doctrine of their 
system. Next, that Deity manifested Himself through 
descending and succeeding mediums, Christ being the 
highest manifestation, the Son of God only as all men 
should be. Then, that Jesus was not primarily Christ, 
but was baptized with the Christ-spirit, which came 
from the seventh, or highest, heaven. The latter part 
of Mr. E.’s address was devoted to ridicule of tite old 
theology, and to a vague and obscure presentation of 
the relation of the sexes, as the Shakers regarded it. 
The two sisters, who were moved to speak subsequent- 
ly, added little to the stock of information previously 
acquired, though the remark of one of them, that 
‘there could not be perfect freedom in the marriage 
relation,” elicited hearty assent from a fleshy gentle- 
man who sat beside me. I inferred he was married. 


SUNDRIES. 


The Swedenborgians have opened a suite of attractive 
rooms, opposite Park-street Church, for the use of 
such as wish to become acquainted with the doctrines 
of SwEDENBORG, or to propagate them. There is but 
one congregation of this order in the city. This, 
however, embraces many men and women of culture 
and wealth. 

Mayor SuurTLEFF was inaugurated to-day, for the 
third time, as Mayor of Boston, his constituency being 
much increased by the accession of DoronEsTER. 
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The Church: 


HOME CHURCHES. 

—The Presbyterians have concluded arrangements 
for publishing, as an organ of their reunited Church, a 
journal at Chicage, where journals are already pub- 
lished by the Methodists, Baptists, and Congregational- 
ists. The Rev. Arrnur Swazy, for many years a pastor 
in Chicago, assumes the editorship. 


—The Congregationalists have succeeded, after a four 
years’ struggle, in establishing a church in New Or- 
leans. The expenses were heavy, and the result fora 
time doubtful. But during the last year the pew-rentals 
increased from $500 to $2,700, a debt of $800 was paid 
off, the church became self-supporting, and reached 
the end of the year with every prospect of becoming 
one of the strongest congregations in the city. 

—Kansas claims to have given the “first fruits” of 
Presbyterian reunion. They assume the very question- 
able shape of another of those innumerable Western 
“colleges” which have done so much to bring Ameri- 
cau classical education into contempt. The new 
“Memorial University” — situated at Highland, ‘“‘a 
pleasant, moral town, of some six hundred inhabitants” 
—is formed by a reorganization of an Old School in- 
stitution called the ‘* Highland University,” which Mr. 
Joan 8. Cuapmay, in his exultant announcement of the 
matter, says has hitherto ‘‘ ranked only as a good acade- 
my.” The ‘goodly sheaf’—by which Mr. Cuapman 
designates the *‘ university”—starts with property val- 
ued at $15,000, with $16,000 promised, and “a purpose 
avowed” to increase the latter sum to $35,000. 

—Methodist State conventions, such as have been 
held of late in Massachusetts and Connecticut, are rec- 
ommended as a means of obviating the inconveniences 
found to result from the nonconformity of the Church 
Organizations with State lines. In speaking of the 
Convention soon to be held in the State of New York, 
the Methodist observes: ‘‘Methodism in this State is 
represented by nine conferences, and about 180,000 
church members. Most of the conferences, though 
not all, are situated entirely within the State lines. Yet 
these nearly 200,000 Methodists have no intercourse, as 
organized into churches, with one another. They do 
not—because they cannot—act together on the great 
moral | questions which concern the welfare of the 
State. __ The new assemblages will be purely voluntary, 
and without ecclesiastical standing. It is easy, how- 
ever, to see how they might be moulded into potent 
political appliances. 

—The Reformed Church of North America notes 
With satisfaction that, whereas at its first Synod, held 
in Philadelphia 123 years ago, it could produce only 31 
eonting Sena = - — now 200 delegates, repre- 

5) nis i g 
baptized souls ers, 1,200 congregations, and 250,000 

. The Universalists in the United States have 792 so- 
i and 588 ministers, connected with 82 associa- 
hype Their denominational schools—consisting of 

Colleges, 2 theological seminaries, and 5 academies— 


numbered, last year, 1,400 students, and have an aggre- 


gate endowment of $2,000,000. 


—Harvard University havi 
ng been popularly sup- 
pee: to exert a dangerous influence upon the religious 
7 i hions of its students, its authorities have inserted in 
€ last catalogue the statement : 


“The college respects 
ligious convictio Bap Jon on not seek to influence, the re- 


This statement the Rey. Mr. M 1 

. Mr. MoKenzim, a former stu- 
dent, attests In a letter to the Condvanalonatias and 
olaens and the Boston Traveller says, in reference 
pet, etter: “‘ We have not a doubt but that this is a 
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fully refrains from any interference with the settled re- 
ligious convictions of its students.” Besides that the 
college furnishes seats in the churches of different de- 
nominations, there is, in the words of the Z'raveller, 
‘*the ancient and honorable ‘Society of Christian 
Brethren’ in college; which is still in a thriving condi- 
tion, having 74 members, all of whom are evangelical 
in their opinions, and most of them church members. 
Then there are, outside of the college, opportunities 
for associating with churches of their own faith, pub- 
licly and socially.” And the pastor who communicates 
to the Congregutionalist says that nearly fifty students 
attend statedly on his ministry—the college providing 
seats for them—some of whom are members of his 


Sabbath-school, either ag teachers or scholars, and are 
important helpers in the social religious meetings of 
the church. 


—aA religious enthusiast, who is beginning to attract 
attention in Boston, claims to be the prophet Eran, 
whose appearance before the ‘‘ great and terrible day 
of the Lord” was foretold by Matacut. ‘ Elijah’ 
is described as a middle-aged personage of prepossess- 
ing appearance, and known, profanely, as Josxpn T. 
Curry. His message is of an ethnological as well as 
prophetical character, and includes the proposition that 
we are all Jews. He proves by a multitude of phrases 
from the Hebrew prophesies that the ten tribes, after 
their expulsion, gathered in the north of Europe, in 
two divisions, led by Epuraim and Manassen, and 
were known afterward as Teuton and Celt, and that 
the perpetual confederation of the States, in 1781, ful- 
filled the foretold raising-up of the ten tribes in the 
third prophetic day. 

—-——-- 

MISSIONS. 


-The growth of Protestantism in Mexico, of which 
reports reached us some months since, continues una- 
bated. The correspondent of the Observer, whom we 
formerly quoted on this matter, has devotedtwo months 
to its investigation and to intercourse with its leaders. 
Already there are, he reports, in the City of Mexico 
and the adjacent country, 24 organized congregations, 
besides Sunday-schools anda dozen or more embryo 
churches which meet regularly for prayer and religious 
instruction. In the important city of Puebla the prog- 
ress has been scarcely less marked. A native Mexi, 
can has started the movement of reformation there, or- 
ganized a church which within a month has gained a 
membership of 70, and obtained a church-building 
with the lot on which it stands. The priests, however 
—who are perhaps the worst representatives of Ro- 
manism in existence—have incited the mob to opposi- 
tion, insomuch that the church has been attacked dur- 
ing worship ; but the public have proved both adequate 
and willing for its protection. Foiled in this, they have 
had recourse to_the establishment of journals in the 
interest of iheir church, issuing a daily, a weekly, and 
a semi-monthly publication, all designed to influence 
their followers against religious reform. 


—In France the evangelizing efforts which have 
been so noticeable of late seem just now to have re- 
doubled. Meetings have lately been held in Paris, at- 
tended by between 30 and 40 pastors of different Prot- 
estant churches and largely under the guidance of Mr. 
Grattan Gurxness, of Dublin, and’ Dr. Gitierre, of 
Washington, for the purpose of concerting harmoni- 
ous plans for reaching the masses of the people. The 
different chapels are to be open daily, and the people 
are to be visited and otherwise personally solicited to 
attendance. A great loss has befallen the cause of 
evangelical religion and of Christian benevolence in 
Paris by the death of Lady Harrier Cowrrr. ‘‘For 
many years past,” says Galignan?, in announcing the 
event, ‘* her Ladyship had occupied herself exclusively 
with the furtherance of pious and charitable works ; 
and her loss will be felt and deplored by the poor of 
Paris, fully as much as by her many private friends. 
It is probable that the unremitting exertion and toil 
which the exercise of her Ladyship’s charity and benev- 
olence involved contributed to undermine her health 
and cut short her career of usefulness.” 


—In Normandy the work is no less notable than in 
Paris. The people are deserting the Romish for the 
Protestant faith in flocks. At one time, of 700 church 
members, 550, it is said, were formerly Romanists. 
The Catholic church of a neighboring village is report- 
ed as closed from the utter absence of worshippers, 
its former attendants having organized themselves into 
a Protestant congregation. A similar movement is in 
progress in the islands of Majorca, Corsica, and Elba, 
where the evangelists everywhere are heard with atten- 
tion and tracts are gladly received. 


—The Rey. J. W. Rogingau, a Baptist pastor in 
Paris, publishes in the English organ of his Church, the 
Freeman, an appeal in behalf of a church at Angers 
which grew up under his ministrations, but which, un- 
less speedily relieved from abroad, must be closed and 
sold, together with the children’s school and old men’s 
asylum connected with it. The building, originally 
costing $10,000, was the fruit of contributions obtain- 
ed in England, and for a time much assistance was de- 
rived from Holland. ‘‘ But,” says M. Ropryrav, ‘Sin 
France the sympathy of Pedobaptist Christians was 
withdrawn from us when they knew that we had a 
baptistry, and that the church was really a Buptist 
Church. The Church being too poor to support itself,” 
he continues, ‘‘ we applied to the Baptist Missionary 
Society of Boston (U.8.). The committee replied that 
if we would embrace close communion they would 
grant us 3,000 francs per annum; but this we were 
obliged to decline doing. Thus you see the position of 
the Church.” The especial motive to his sect for pre- 
venting the failure of this effort he states thus: ‘‘’The 
Baptists are despised in France, even by true Chris- 
tians. The honor of the Gospel is at stake in this 
question of life or death for the Church at Angers.” 


— In Asiatic Turkey, according to a letter from Mr. 
Knapp, a missionary of the American (Baptist) Board, 
the future of Protestant missions is highly promising. 
The field of which he writes isto the west of Lake 
Van, at the headwaters of the river Tigris—far distant 
from the Euphrates, near which it is located in his 
printed letter—having its headquarters at Betlis, a city 
of 31,000 inhabitants, and outstations at Moosh (50,- 
000 inhabitants) and in various of the 500 cities and 
villages within the 15,000 square miles of the mission- 
ary ‘‘ parish,” which is thought to include a population 
of 100,000 Armenians and double that number of Mus- 
sulmans and Koords. After seven years’ labor, a 
church having 29 members has been established, and 
permission has just been gained from the Turkish au- 
thorities to build chapels. By this date, probably, 4 
native preachers have been gealeabad, besides which 15 
other young men are receiving theological training. 
Charges await the missionaries as fast as they can be 
provided, and the people, though piteously poor, are 
ready to contribute toward church-building. The oppo- 
sition, nevertheless, is extreme. ‘ The Armenian eccle- 
siastics,” Mr. Knapp writes, ‘‘are now wide-awake 
to forestall our future efforts. .We understand that the 
Vartabed has instructed the priests of these villages to 
use every means, even to personal violence, to prevent 
our students from being received. msequently, in 
some of the villages, they have been stoned and insult- 





and honest testimony; and that the college Tare- 


ed. One village—Muzrah—especially, hus made - itself 
notorious. For several successive Sabbaths the people 
used personal violence, and the women even came out 
in a body and pelted our students with heavy stones, so 
that they were obliged to flee for their lives.” But, 
although the priests manage to evade the punishment 
for the outrages they promote, the effect of these things 
has been to awaken sympathy for the missionaries 
among the people and direct general attention to their 
efforts. 


— Of Bithyniathe Rev. Mr. Briss, who attended a 
meeting of the Bithynia Evangelican Union at Moorad- 
choi, some 150 miles southeast of Constantinople, 
gives a singular description. ‘“‘ Five or six years ago,’ 
he says, ‘‘ the Bible, in the modern Arminian, was In- 
troduced among this people. The head priest warned 
the people against the book, and so wrought upon their 
ignorance and superstitions as to raise a storm of per- 
secution against all who favored the introduction of the 
Word of ‘God. When the servants of Christ visited 
the place, they were lodged in a sort of town-hall, and 
were allowed no intercourse with the people.” The first 
Protestant convert, he adds, was assassinated. Never- 
theless, ia 1864 there were 3 native Protestants in the 
town, and the next year 15 signed a petition to the 
missionary at Broosa to provide them a teacher, and 
now their number is approaching 200, a commodious 
chapel having been built, andthe Church having 21 
members. 


— The Roman Church, which was the first to direct 
its efforts to China and has never remitted them, is said 
at present to be especially diligent there. One of the 
lines of policy it has adopted is the obtaining of found- 
lings, who are to be had by hundreds and thousands, 
and the purchase of children from the poor, who part 
with them for a trifle. These are being educated as 
priests, and ina few years will be found laboring in 
every village. A Protestant, who has made a tour of 
several of the provinces dressed as a native, gives it as 
his opinion that fully ninety per cent. of the missionary 
work in China is in the hands of the Romanists. They 
have throughout. the country 19 bishops, 24 “missions, 
as many colleges, numerous schools and orphanages, 
several printing establishments, 8 houses under the care 
ot Sisters of Charity, and in progress of erection at 
Canton and Peking the cathedrals we have previously 
spoken of, the cost of which is to be some $3,000,000, 
— ———. 
FOREIGN CHURCHES. 

— The circumstances which have attended Dr. Trm- 
PLE’s appointment to the Bishopric of Exeter afford a 
striktng exemplification of the ineffable littlenesses of 
which ‘the ecclesiastical spirit is capable. Whatever 
may be thought of the part taken long ago by the new 
Bishop inthe famous Zssays and Reviews; or of his 
refusal, on the seore of the precedent it might create, to 
define his present position, it is difficult to consider the 
character of the opposition made to him without con- 
tempt. This opposition was conducted by the opponents. 
of Broad Churchism, that is, by the extremely High and 
the extremely Low; but when Dr. Trmpte’s opponents 
were called upon to show themselves, as they were in 
their petition to the Bishops to refuse to consecrate him, 
it was found that of the 1,490 names appended to that 
document, only two orthree hadany weight, Dr. Pusry’s, 
Archdeacon Dentson’s, and Sir Jonn Paxrnerton’s, 
being about the only ones known on this side of the 
Atlantic. Censure from Dr. Pusey, in the opinion of 
very many Christians, is equivalent to ‘‘ praise from 
Sir Huspert STantEy.” Archdeacon Dentson—who has 
now desired the observance of the day preceding the 
consecration as one of ‘‘ humiliation and supplication 
to God that He will not visit upon the Church the sin 
which will then have received its consummation at the 
hands of those who consecrate”—was, a dozen years 
ago, himself accused in the courts of ‘‘ deadly error.” 
But, aside from the character of the protesters, their 
conduct speaks for itself. Entirely without notice, 
they laid their measures to revive, by way of obstruc- 
tion to the ceremony at the last moment, questions (tests 
of eligibility) which have been unheard of since the days 
of Archbishop Parker and Queen Exizasetu. They 
objected to Dr. TEMPLE’s confirmation on all possible 
grounds. They commenced by requiring proof of the 
Bishop-elect having been ‘‘ born in lawful wedlock,” 
and proof that he was ‘‘a prudent and discreet man, 
and eminent for his knowledge of the Holy Scriptures, 
and for his life and morals deservedly commended.” As 
it crept out only on the previous day that these objec- 
tions would be raised, it is even said that Dr. TzmPie’s 
sister, some years older than himself, had to be tele- 
graphed for in the night to give secondary evidence on 
the first point, and Mr. Linecren roused from his bed to 
speak—after thirty years’ intimacy—as to the second. 
Annoying as such persecutions must have been, Dr. 
TempLe and Mr. Griapsrong, who has shown a most 
creditable firmness in the matter, must in no long time 
have least cause to regret them. 

— From the Gcumenical Council there is little intel- 
ligence that is at once new and of moment. We have 
accounts of the composition of the commission through 
whose hands must pass all measures to be submitted to 
the Council. Cardinal Patrizi—‘‘type of crass bigo- 
try,” says a correspondent of the London 7imes— is 
president, and among the other members are Cardinal 
ANTONELLI, who probably cares as little as the most lib- 
eral of his brethren about infallibility ; the Archbishop 
of Malines and Dr. Mannivna, two of the most ardent of 
hinfallibilists; and the Bishop of Paderborn, who is 
described as ‘‘the one German bishop who is the sworn 
slave of the Jesuits.” The French prelates selected are 
the Archbishops of Rouen and Tours. As to the ques- 
tion of infallibility, all is still conjecture, and accounts 
are conflicting. On the one hand, it is said that the op- 
position is so powerful that Cardinal ANToneLLi felt it 
his duty to represent to his Holiness that the conse- 
quences of pressing the question now might be very 
serious. According to the correspondent of the Pall 
Malt Gazette, the Pope combated his arguments, and at 
last flew into a passion, exclaiming, ‘‘Hold your 
tongue. You are a diplomatist; you are not a theolo- 

ian. Confine yourself to what you understand.” 

ardinal ANTONELLI is greatly exasperated, and has 
since avoided having an audience. On the other hand, 
the Times’ Paris correspondent states that Mr. Ono 
RoussE xt, the English representative at Rome, telegraph- 
ed to Lord CLARENDON that the Vatican has abandoned 
the idea of submitting the dogma of eaves yf to the 
Council. In a later letter the same writer adde 
Mr. RussEtu’s telegram was not sent in cipher, and the 
Papal Government took cognizance of it, and hesitated 
about its transmission ; but it was forwarded after « 
short delay. Letters from Rome say that if the project 
is urged, the Bishop of Orleans is prepared to challenge 
the lawfulness—the ‘‘ cecumenicity” of the Council. 

— The trouble anticipated from the discrepancies in 
the Latin of the Bishops from all quarters of the earth 
has come to pass. Ata rehearsal heldthe other day, says 
the Pall Mali Gazette's correspondent, they came to sig- 
nal grief at once. It was nota question of entering 
into a complicated debate about any dogmatical mystery, 
but simply of concocting the address to his Holiness in 
answer—more parlamentico—to his speech from the 
chair. And it was found that all the Latin available did 
not suffice for a common conversation. Cardiaal Ar* 
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himself. There was such a Babel as has never been 
heard in or out of Genesis. At last a few American 
bishops proposed to substitute French, as a language in 
which a few present might understand one another, 
Things went on smoothly for a few minutes in the 
tongue of the Gallicans, when up rose the Bishop of 
Reggio and loudly protested against the profanation. 
Matters of the Church could only be treated in Latin, he 
said, the Vulgate (which he evident:y considered the 
original ‘‘Revelation”) being written in that holy 
tongue, and some one even suggested Christ and the 
Apostles as having spoken that tongue, no doubt, sar- 
castically. Andso the Latin debate was resumed by the 
few who had mastered the language to a speakable de- 
gree. The others sat in silence, but when it came to 
signing the address ey did sign it all like men. This 
meeting may well be taken as a prototype of the whole 
Council. 

— Switzerland is likely soon to exhibit the first in- 
stance in Europe of 4 complete separation of Church 
and State. The Canton of Neufchatel during this year 
is expected entirely to abandon the government and the 
support of the Church. 

— We Protestants who have so much to say, and 
justly enough, of Romish dogmatism and intolerance, 
have need to examine ourselves also in the same points. 
A German paper states that the Swedish law which 
punished proselytism from the pure Lutheran Evangeli- 
cal Church with fines has just been repealed. As re- 
cently as 1860 the law was passed which made it penal 
to preach or maintain in Sweden any doctrines not in 
accordance with the Augsburg Confession. It is added 
that a Baptist minister has lately suffered under this 
law, but we suspect the Baptist layman is referred to 
whose story we gave a few weeks ago. 
—A Mr. Draxe has founded at Stockholm, certainly 
not before it was needed, a journal designed to diffuse 
notions of civil and religious liberty ; but it has only 600 
subscribers. 

—From Canada comes one of those stories of priestly 
violence which are best read with such a perception of 
the mote and the beam parable, as the circumstances 
described in the last paragraph ought to bring home to 
us. At Montreal has been founded L'Jnstitut Cana- 
dien, a French literary and scientific society, similar to 
the mechanics’ institutes elsewhere. Some years ago 
the Roman Catholic Bishop and clergy of Montreal con- 
demned the books in the library of the Institute, and 
claimed the right to say what books should be admitted 
to the library, and what should be excluded. This 
claim was generally resented, and the members denied 
the charge of the priest party that the library contained 
works futile, irreligious, and immoral, presenting the 
catalogue to the Bishop with the request that he would 
specify any objectionable books—a request never com- 
plied with. The Bishop issued a pastoral condemning 
the Institute, threatening with penalties all who con- 
tinued in connection with it, and giving private instruc- 
tions to the priests not to afford the sacraments to the 
members of the Institute. A dozen years or so of this 
sort of contest proved beneficial rather than otherwise 
to the society, until recently, when a member died, the 
priests refused him Christian burial. The widow of the 
deceased Mr. Gurporp entered an action against the 
curate and churchwardens of the Fabrique, and a writ 
of mandamus has been issued against them. The 
church authorities deny, on their part, that they refused 
him such burial as he was entitled to, but allege that 
*GuiporD, being amember of the Canadian Institute, 
was liable to certain canonical penalties, which included 
the privation of ecclesiastical burial. The legal action 
is still pending. 








CATHOLIC VIEW OF “HE COM MON-SCHOOL 
QUESTION. 


—_.—_—_—— 
[From the Tablet, December 25.]} 

‘* We demand of the State, as our right, other such 
schools as our Church will accept, or exemption from 
the school-tax. If it will support schools by the general 
iax, we demand that it provide or give us our portion of 
the public funds, and leave us to provide schools in 
which we can educate our children in our own religion, 
under the supervision of our church.” 

“* We hold education to be a function of the Church, 
not of the state; and in our case we do not, and will 
not, accept the State as educator.” 

[From the Freeman’s Journal, November 20.]} 

‘* We tell our respected contemporary, therefore, that 
if the Catholic translation of the Books of Holy Writ, 
which is to be found in the homes of all ouy better-edu- 
cated Catholics, were to be dissected by the ablest 
Catholic theologian in the laad, and merely lessons to 
be taken from it—such as Catholic mothers read to their 
children ; and with all the notes and comments, in the 
popular edition, and others added, with the highest 
Catholic endorsement—and if these admirable Bible 
lessons, and these alone, were to be ruled as to be read 
in all the public schools, this would not diminish, in 
any substantial degree, the objection we Catholics have 
to letting Catholic children attend the public schools. 

‘This declaration is very sweeping, but we will 
prove its correctness. 

‘* First—We will not subject our Catholic children to 
your teachers! You ought to know why, in a multitude 
of cases, 

** Second— We will not expose our Catholic children to 
association with all the children who have a right to attend 
the public schools! Do you know why? 

‘** There is no possibte programme of common-school 
instruction that the Catholic Church can permit her 
children to accept. The Catholic Church claims no 
power to force her instruction on the children of people 
not Catholic. But she resists the assumption of whom- 
soever to force on the little ones of the Catholic fold an 
system of instruction that ignores her teaching, accord- 
ing to which the whole of this life is to fit children, and 
older people, for an eternal life. : 
“ It is not that we declare so. It isthe Catholic 
Church. In the famous ‘Syllabus’ of modern errors, 
condemned by the Catholic Cburctr, and which neither 
bishop nor layman can dispute, without the reproach 
of rebellion against the Caurch, is the following con- 
DEMNED, as against faith : 

‘“* «The Catholics may approve the man for teaching 
youth in schools apart from the inculcation of the 
Catholic faith, and from the control of the Catholic 
Church ; while such teaching regards only, or, at least, 
chiefly, the mere knowledge of natural things, and the 
ses of our social life, here on earth. 

“This proposition is conpeMNEeD by the Catholic 
Church, and no Catholic is at liberty to hold it. The 
Express, therefore, may understand how impossible it 
is for Catholics ever to come to an agreement with per- 
sons not attached to any religion, in regard to schools 
that she requires to be positively, and continually, domi- 
nated by the Catholic religion.” * 

[From the Freeman’s Journal, December 11] 

‘©The Catholic solution of this muddle about Bible 
or no Bible schools is—* hands off!’ No State taxation 
or donations for any schools. You look to your cbil- 
dren, and we will look to. ours. We don’t want you to 
be taxed for Catholic schools.. We do not want to be 
taxed for Protestant, or for godless schools. Let the; 
public-school system go to where it came from—the 
devil, We want Christian schools, and the State can~ 





BIERI, in whose rooms the scene took place, was beside 





not.tell us what Christianity is.” 
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plan, so that an extensive sale would secure a hand- 
some income for the purpose. 
2.. The introduction of plain sewing into the primary 





20 THE LADIES OF NEW YORK CITY. 





A WOMAN’S UNIVERSITY. 
——<@———_— 


The ladies of this city are invited to meet the man- 
agers of a benevolent association which was originated 
by a daughter of this State, has been successfully con- 
ducted by managers chiefly resident here, and now is 
seek ing further success by means of the approval and 
influence of the women of New York city. 

Its name is ‘‘ The American Woman's Hducational 
Association.” Its leading aim is, to secure the rights 
and remedy the wrongs of woman, by means of in- 
creased advantages of both scientific and practical 
training, especially in the sciences connected with the 
domestic and industrial pursuits suitable to women ; and 
also to secure to those thus trained as liberal compen- 
sation as men obtain in their professions, 

The following is a brief outline of the plan, in its 
main features. 

The leading aim is the establishment of a Woman’s 
University, as liberally furnished and endowed as are 
the colleges and professional schools for men, in which 
the study and training shall be conducted by women as 
highly educated and as liberally supported as are the 
professors in our Universities, and in which the literary 
as well as the scientific education shall be as extensive 
as that of the other sex, but different from it, as better 
adapted to woman’s domestic and professional duties. 


SOME DETAILS OF THE PLAN. 


Each literary, scientifie, and professional department 
will have a Principal and Associate Principal, with a 
house and salary similar to those provided for college 
professors. Those two will be the head of a family 
consisting of eight paying pupils and two orphan bene- 
ficiaries; so that the endowment will support two 
highly educated women and two homelessorphans. All 
the teachers and pupils will reside in such family houses, 
and these will surround a central building used for lec- 
ture and recitation rooms, for literary and scientific 
apparatus, for sports, exercises, and for literary and 
religious gatherings. Other houses will be provided for 
families educating children in the Institution. 

The Institution will be under the control of two 
Managers of the Association, as President and Associ- 
ate President, assisted by other Managers, some of 
whom will reside, at intervals, as lecturers or assistants, 
in a house provided for the purpose. Miss CaTHERINE 
E. Beroner and Mrs. Harrier Beroner Srowe will 


act as President and Associate President, assisted by |, 


other Managers, till the Institution is well organized. 
Further details of the design are here quoted from 
the published plan. 


The Domestic Department will commence first, in connec- 
tion with certain branches of the Literary Department, and 
only twoclasses willbe formed. The first will consist of 
ladies of maturity who have completed their school educa- 
tion, and who, after preparatory training, will be selected to 
fulfill the highest offices in some one of the endowed depart- 
ments of chis institution, and of similar positions in other 
colleges and high schools for women. The other class will 
consist of young girls who will pursue literary studies in con- 
nection with practical domestic and jndustrial training. 

After this department is organized and endowed, the 
Healt Department will be inaugurated. While the prepa- 
ration of wowau for the full duties of the medical profession 
will be left to medical schools, an extensive Hygienic course 
of both study and training will be instituted, for preparing 
women to superintend the health of a family and of com- 
munities. 

It is a singular fact that, as yet, thore has been no profes- 
sion whose distinctive business it is to preserve public health. 
The physician’s profession is to cure, but not to prevent 
disease. Ordinarily, it is for his professional interest to re- 
lieve his own patients; but itis for his personal and pecu- 
niary interest to have general sickness prevail. This being 
80, it is greatly to the honor of the medical profession, that 
they so trequeatly are leaders in efforts to promote public 
health. But this is owing solely to conscience and philan- 
thropy, while it is contrary to their pecuniary interest. 

Therefore, there ought to be a learned profession, whose 
distinctive duty shall be to preserve general health, and so 
conducted that both reputation and pecuniary income shall 
depend on their skill and success. This is the profession 
for which women should be trained; especially those who, 
having charge of schools, gain access to many families, can 
notice what tends to injure health, and can suggest to their 
pupils how to remove the dangers. 

When endowments are provided for the purpose, there 
will be a Sanitarium connected with the Health Department, 
where patients will be placed in families not exceeding 
twelve, and in these families will be trained nurses for the 
sick, and for young infants and their mothers. In this San- 
itarium, instruction will be given, not only in the various 
modes of preserving health, but in the methods of cure by 

-the natural agencies of pure air, heat, light, water, exercise, 
and proper diet. ” 

It is hoped that funds will be provided, so that the multi- 
tudes of poor, overworked teachers, whose health is begin- 
ning to fail, can be received gratuitously, be restored, 
trained in the Health Department, and then returned to 
their stations, to become guardians of public health. 


MODES OF PROMOTING THIS PLAN. 

_ Several meetings of ladies, representing all the relig- 
ious denominations of this city, have discussed the plan 
and its proposed operations, and have given a unani- 
mous approval. The aim now is to call a general meet- 
ing of ladies of all denominations, by notices in the 
churches and in the newspapers, in which further de- 
tails will be presented, and then only those portions 
will be attempted which are approved by a majority. 

In addition to the projected institution, four other 
measures wili be presented, viz. : 

1. The introduction Sf a work on Domestie Science 
into both the private and public High Schools of this 
city. A work prepared for this purpose is in readiness, 


schools of this city, by a very easy method, which is 
described in the above work. At the proposed meet- 
ing it will be shown how the New York ladies can ac- 
complish this important object. 
8. The active influence of the ladies to induce the 
clergy to examine the above-mentioned work, and then 
to preach on “ The Honor and Duties of the Christian 
Family.” 
4, Subscriptions to a joint stock company, which shall 
purchase and hold for the use of the proposed institu- 
tion a remarkably fine and healthful location, in close 
vicinity to this city, offering a fine soil for the cultiva- 
tion of fruits and flowers, a more equable and a milder 
climate than is to be found in any other place near the 
city, with fine buildings, well adapted to the plan, al- 
ready erected and partly furnished, surrounded with 
woods, a park, and drives, all in order. The price is 
reasonable, and the advent of such an institution, and 
the families attracted to it, will so enhance the value of 
the land that portions can be sold to provide a part of 
the endowments to be,sought. The time and place of 
the meeting will be given in the daily papers. 
CaTHERINE E. BEroner, 
Sect’'y Amer. Wom. Educa. Asso. 


FORM OF BAPTISM. 
—>——__ 
BY RABBI I81DOR KALISOH. 
—_———_< —— 
It is remarkable that baptism has been for thousands 
of years a sign of admittance to Judaism. This or- 
dinance was also adopted as an initiatory rite at the be- 
ginning of the Christian religion, although it is now 
performed by all the Christian sects in a very different 
manner from its original and proper form. It will, 
therefore, not be uninteresting to the candid reader if I 
endeavor to elucidate briefly this subject. 
It is well known that a solemn iustration or baptism 
was customary as an expiatory rite among the ancient 
Greeks and Romans after having committed any crime 
or murder. See Virg. d/n. II, 719. It reads there : 
‘“ Me, bello e tanto digressum et cede recenti, 
Attrectare, nefas, donec me flumine vivo 
Abluero.”’ 

“T, who just came from the great battle and dreadful 
slaughter, dared not touch them” (namely, the Penates) 
‘*¢ before I bathed in the spring-water of a river.” 
Heropotvs (II, 37) tells us that the Egyptian priests 
had to cleanse themselves very often by water. 
According to the doctrine of Zoroast:Rr, the water 
is as holy as the fire, inasmuch as it is a symbol of the 
good, especially of inward purity. Therefore, the 
cleansing of the body by water forms an important 
part of the religious ceremonies which he ordered, and 
is scrupulously observed by the Persians. The cleans- 
ing by water was also among the Jews a very ancient 
religious ceremony. 
The patriarch Jacos ordered his family to put away 
the idols which they had, and to cleanse themselves 
(meaning bathing as it is expressed in the Hebrew 
word hitahwru), and to change their clothes. (Gen. 
xxxv, 2. See, also, Lev. xv, and Judith xii, 7, 8.) 
That a lustration had to take place when the person 
was in an entirely nude state is evident by Lev. xiv, 9, 
15, 13; ibid. xvi, 24, 26; Numbers xxxi, 24. 
The Essenees had to be baptized before they were 
admitted to the community of the initiated members. 
(See Josupn. De Bello Jud., lid. ii, c. 8, § 7.) 
But as it appears from the ancient traditions handed 
down to us in the Talmud, three initiatory ceremonies 
were required, during the existence of the Temple at 
Jerusalem, to make men Jewish proselytes, and two 
when females were converted : 
1st. Men proselytes were brought into the covenant 
of ABRAHAM. 
2d. They were baptized in a nude state, and by a 
submersion of the whole body in water. 
3d. They had to bring a sacrifice as a purgatory 
means of pollution, the blood of which was sprinkled 
on the altar. (See Treatise Keritas, p 9.) 
The reason that these ceremonies were necessary for 
Jewish proselytes was to enable them to partake of the 
Paschal lamb, etc. 
After the destruction of the Temple, however, three 
different opinions prevailed among the Jews in respect 
to the observance of the above-mentioned ceremonies 
for the admission of proselytes to Judaism. Rabbi 
JEHOSHUA maintained that baptism alone was sufficient 
for a conversion to Judaism. Rabbi Evmsrr differed 
with him, and taught that if one is brought into the 
covenant of ABranam he needs no baptism in order to 
become a Jew (Treatise Kesuboth, p.71 A. and 46 A.); 
while others maintained that baptism and circumcision 
must be performed when a non-Israelite was admitted 
within the pale of Judaism. 
The Jewish radical reformers in Frankfort-on-the- 
Main who rejected, in the year 1844, the Talmudical 
controversies, ordinances, and doctrines, in theory. as 
well as in practice, coincided, nevertheless, in principle 
with the above-quoted Rabbi Jznosnua concerning the 
circumcision of Jewish male proselytes, which led 
them so far that they abrogated, in 1845, circumcision 
altogether. 
It is very probable that Pavius was prompted by the 
same ideas when he abolished circumcision among the 
heathen who became Christians. (See Epistle of Paul 
to the Romans, ii, 28, 29; Epistle of Paul to the 
Galatians, ii, 3; Acts xv; iid. xvi, 1, 2, and 3.) 
But concerning baptism, all agreed, in ancient times, 
that immersion of the whole body (not the clethes) in 
water was necessary for a new member of the Jewish 
or Christian religion. There was no sprinkling of 





oll the profitsof which are devoted to promoting this 





baptism which was performed by Jony. (See Matt. 
iii, 6, 16; Acts viii, 36.) Yes, the Greek expression 
baptisma used in the New Testament shows clearly 
that submersion of the whole body in water is required. 
As the baptism was a Jewish ceremony before the time 
of Jxsvs, Jonn the Baptist and the apostles surely 
performed it in the same way and manner as the Jews 
did; especially as it was not considered by the contem- 
poraneous Jews of Joun and the apostles as something 
new and extraordinary, and no Pharisee or Sadducee 
raised any objection against it, as they didto many 
other performances, it is certain that this ceremony 
was scrupulously done in Jewish style. Hence I can- 
not account for it why the imitators of Joun the Bap- 
tist and the Apostolic Church perform baptism when 
clad in water-proof clothes. 

A real baptizing, or bathing of the body, and not of 
the clothes, ought to take place, and hence male should 
be baptized by male, and female by female. This is 
now customary among the Jews, and has been from 
time immemorial. It is obvious, therefore, that no 
female was among the multitude that came to Joun 
the Baptist, as it is reported in Matt. iii, 5, 6, etc. : 
‘*Then went out to him Jerusalem and all Judea,” 
etc., ‘‘and were baptized of him in Jordan.” Fur- 
thermore must the passage (Acts viii, 12) ‘*‘ They were 
baptized both men and women” be understood that 
males were baptized by males, and females by females. 


OUR MAIL. 
—————@——— 








The following is a paraphrase of one of the most 
beautiful verses of the Royal Psalmist : 


MY SUN AND SHIELD. 





PS. LXXXIV, li. 


BY THE REY. ©. H. A. BULKLEY. 





O Thou who art my soul’s true light, 
My morn and noon, but ne’er my night; 
Who makest every cloud a sun, 

A star of every shadow dun; 

Grant that in Thee, un endless day, 

My soul may ever seek its way; 

Itself a cloud, a shade, a night, 

But made by Thy infusing light, 

Only a star, a sun, a day, 

Unknowing dark and death alway ! 


Thou art my Sun, Thou art my Shield; 

By faith may I Thy weapons wield; 

From arrows of the mighty save, 

And nerve me with a spirit brave; 

Thy sword of light, Thy shield of grace, 

With strength of Thine my soul shall brace; 

Thy noonday beam, Thy circling life, 

Shall keep me through the fiercest strife, 

Till by me, high in triumph raised, 

With glory-songs Thou shalt be praised. 
-_-e OS 


‘SRE-ORDAINING A PRESBYTERIAN Mrinister.”—A 
friend writes to us: : 


‘“« This article, in your last issue, attracted my atten- 
tion, and carried my thoughts back to the days of Rocrer 
Wrirams, who originated the system in this country. 
WILLIAMS, it is said, first dipped his deacons, who, in turn, 
did the same for him. Now, why should they have done 
this if he was already baptized? If he was not, could he, 
according to the Baptist theory, lawfully administer baptism 
to them? In a word, was any one of them properly, ac- 
cording to Baptist notions, ever baptized? The mariner 
may be ever so careful, that each link of his chain-cable 
is sound and whole; but if the last one, uniting it with the 
anchor, be wanting, of what use is it? 


‘‘QNE BORN AND BRED A BAPTIST.” 
—__—- 


A Snort Sermon on Curistian Unton.—The fol- 
lowing is a brief outline of a discourse on Christian 
Union, delivered by the Rev. J. R. Jonnson, of the 
American Home Mission Society, at Herndon, Va., 
from John xvii. 21—‘‘That they all may be one; 
as thou, Father, art in me, and I in thee, that they also 
may be one in us: that the world may believe that thou 
hast sent me :” 


We celebrate the great event, the Advent of our Re- 
deemer, by giving our attention to His prayer for the one- 
ness of His disciples, 

1. Christian union does not consist in unity of church 
organization. Such unity is claimed by the adherents of 
the Papacy; but we do not admit that they exhibit the 
unity for which Christ prayed. Mere outward form of 
union does not make “ union of hearts.” 

2. Nor in mere union of doctrines and mode of adminis- 
tering ordinances. 

3. Nor in the same methods of explaining even funda- 
mental traths. Persons who ardently love the same Gospel 
truths may adopt very different ways of stating and illus- 
trating them. 

4. Christian union must not be so regarded as to hinder 
Christians from thoroughly comparing their views on those 
themes on which they differ. That union is not worth any 
thing which will not welcome a frank avowal of difference 
of opinion. 

5. Christian union should not be so regarded as to restrain 

ministers of the Gospel from discussing whatever themes 

they please, and freely expressing themselves as they think 

proper. That view of Christian union would be a curse to 

the world that should embarrass the scope of pulpit 
themes and freedom of utterances. 

The union of Christians embraces these principles, 

namely: 

1, Those who are near to Christ are near to one another. 

2. We must receive those whom Christ receives. 


3. Persons who love Christ are therefore members of His 
Church. Their reception into any local church does not 
constitute their membership in the Chureh of Christ—the 
truly Catholic Chureh. If one alone, in the silence of mid- 
night, yields his heart to Christ at that moment he com- 
mences his membership in Christ’s Church. 

4. The manifestation of Christian character, by the life, 





water, as this can be seen by a description of the 


should be the test of Christian fellowship, . i 
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5. We should not attempt to sustain a repulsive differenc, 
between Christian fellowship and Church fellowship, 

6. Oneness of spirit in our efforts to advance the Cage 
of Christ, must make known to the world our Christian 
union. 

Conelusion.—We rejoice in the glorious result, «Tha 
the world may believe thet thou hast sent me.” 

The union which Christians now exhibit makes q Power. 
ful appeal to the unconverted We expect that that blesseg 
union willbe more and more apparent, and increasingly 
effective. : 

—_@—- 

Two Car Srorms.—The following extract trom , 
private letter of the Hon. Horatio King, late Pog. 
master General, gives a curious account of the sagacity 
of two household attachés, which had been connected 
with his family many years. If Grimalkin No, 2 dig 
not manifest the possession of reason in an unusual de. 
gree, then we are unable to designate the faculty which 
induced her to migrate when the edict of death haq 
been pronounced. 

Speaking of the Christmas festivities, the writer 
says: “ 

‘* But there is one more who insists on being a mem. 
ber of the family that has been mentioned. It is ‘ Nip,’ 
and the circumstances attending his Christmas are the most 
curious and interesting of all. You no doubt remember 
him as a fat, lazy, good-natured cat, who had been with us 
from his youth up, until a little more than a week ago, when 
we played a trick on him by getting the slopman to take 
him under a barrel on a wheelbarrow to his shanty home, 
sixteen squares (at least a mile) northwest of our house, 
We heard of him a few days afterwards as apparently con- 
tented at his new home, although obliged to work for his 
living, which his so long failing to do here was the moving 
cause of our trick upon him. But judge of my surprise 
yesterday forenoon when called by Mary to look at a cat 
meekly seated on the coping at the kitchen door, which she 
thought looked like Nip, and which, sure enough, was his 
veritable self! Mary having been with us but a short time, 
he was evidently a little shy toward her; but when I spoke 
pleasantly to him, calling him by name, and asking him to 
walk in, you ought to have seen the change in his demeanor. 
He came in at once, mewing his thanks as plainly as ever 
a child spoke, looked up and about the rcom as if to make 
certain there was no mistake, rubbed back and forth against 
me, still answering by the mpst intelligent mewing and with 
every sign of delight to my inquiry if he was glad to get 
home again! Never was there a happier cat than he ap- 
peared to be. 

‘* Singular as this story is, it is not, after all, so strange as 
what occurred in respect to the old cat we had when aunt 
Dessy lived with us, seven or eight years ago. You have 
heard me tell of it. ~ She had been a faithful creature, but at 
length having outlived her usefulness, we got tired of having 
her around; and one day, 1n her presence, I denounced her 
roundly, and said to aunt DEBBY I wished she would take 
her out and drown her. Aunt DEsBy was her firm friend, 
and pussy knew it, though I suspect she thought my order 
was peremptory and must be obeyed, for a few minutes 
afterwards I heard her pouring out to aunt DeBsy the most 
doleful complaints in language as expressive of her distress 
as ever came from a human being. I remember it now as 
mournful and touching in the extreme; but, whats yet more 
strange, she immediately left the house and has never been 
seen or heard of by us since! Aunt DesBy certainly aid not 
make away with her, for she could not have been hired to do 
it; besides, she was as much surprised as we were at the 
strange transaction.” 

—_—p—_—. 
THIRTY YEARS---FROM 1870 TO 1890. 


BY “A YANKEE” IN VIRGINIA. 
A cheerful rhymster sends us the following prophecy, 
which we are fain to credit : 


My ever-hopefal muse attempts to sing 

What blessed progress thirty years may bring ; 
Not travelers’ mangled bodies ghastly bleed, 
For safety then shall match increasing speed. 


The oneness of disciples of our Lord 
Will not consist in any signal word; 
Not systematic, verbal, polished creed, 
But hearts alive to every human need. 


This was the prayer of God’s beloved Son— 
‘* My Father, grant that they may all be one;”’ 
‘* That sinful, wand’ring men on me believe:” 
This mighty conquest Christians will achieve. 


All “with ring, blighting doctrines’’**—they must die, 
As Zion’s “‘ watchmen shall see eye to eye;” 

Men know, without elaborate research, 

The fact that Christians constitute the Church; 


.._ That those near Christ are near each other, too, 
~ Their question—“ Master, what for us to do?” 
This, also, those of living faith believe: 
Whom JzEsvs welcomes, we in love receive. 


In THIRTY YEARS these truths new forces gain, 
And men combine, condense, adjust, explain; 
Thus for tne Church there comes a brighter day, 
As from the sects sectarian evils pass away. 
“Froma writer in the American Home Missionary, Jan., 1870. 
~~. 
Kixyp Worps anp Wisr.—A father in Israel, 
“drawing toward fourscore,” writes us from New 
Hampshire: ‘‘I approve the object you seek to pro- 
mote, and find much interesting matter in your paper 
calculated to lead Christians to pursue the things which 
make for peace, and by which they may edify one 
another.” 
In speaking of the influence of the Bible on Society, 
our venerable brother says truly : 
“ If all men felt that they were under solemn obligation to 
love their neighbors as themselves, and do unto others as 
they would have others do unto them; if they were uniform- 
ly careful to reverence God's holy name, and do all to His 
glory. There would be no wars or fightings, for tho evils 
which now fill the world with confusion, lamentation, and 
war would be removed. The state of things here suggested 
is the state which all true Christians desire to introduce by 
their labors. They would have all men believe that God is 
holy in all his ways, and righteous ’in all his works; that all 
men are by nature and practite unholy; and that they must 
become holy if they would enter heaven and enjoy God. 
For without holiness no man can see the Lord, Therefore, 





in our efforts to turn men from sin to holiness, from the 
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power of Satan unto God, we should not take it for granted 
that an apparent attention to religion, however intense it 
may be, is penitence and faith, but should lead all for whose 
good we labor to apply the truth here presented to them- 
selves, that by means of a knowledge of their lost estate they 
may be led to feel their necd of Christ, and torealize that 
He is able to save all that come unto God by Him; and that 
they may be induced to give Him their hearts and at once 
begin to learn of Him, who is meek and lowly of heart, and 
find rest to their souls. And as soon as they thus rest in 
Christ, with hearts prompting them to do His will, they are 
in a state to love and unite with all who love Him in sincer- 
ity and in truth. ‘This isthe union you are laboring to pro- 
mote, and may the Lord make you successful. 

I have written afew thoughts with trembling hand. If 
you will excuse the effects of the trembling in the writing 
aud blotting, and if you are able to read the thoughts I have 
tried to write, and deem them calculated to do good, you are 
welcome to publish them. May you and all hard-working 
Christians live near to Christ, follow His rule, and be long 
prospered in gathering souls to Him, and hastening the time 
when all shall know Him, is the prayer of an aged minister.” 
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Aste SS 
Tne Pore aNp THE Covnoit. Translation from the 

German. By Janus. Boston: Roberts Bros. 

The arraignment of Papal pretensions by a member 
of the Roman Catholic communion affords in itself a 
rare sensation. This book, however, will be found to 
have more substantial merits to call the attention of 
American Christians. The writer, for wise reasons, 
withholds Lis name, but one may be glad to recognize 
in him an earnest Christian and a lover of truth; and 
in his example a proof that all Roman Catholics are 
not Papists, nor to be rashly disfranchised of their 
rights to our fraternal recognition as members of the 
Church Universal. The writing is strong,’and just 
raey eneugh to remind one of Epmonp Axzovt, but far 
more devout. It is full of that severest kind of satire 
which comes of simply rehearsing historical and docu- | 
mentary evidences to the confusion of pretensions 
which claim to build up on tradition, yet can only do 
so by throttling its voice. It requires learning and a 
master-hand to wield such satire with effect, and these 
are well matched in this author. 

At the beginning he justifies his own position by 
protesting against a principle which many will recog- 
nize as not contined to Koman Catholics. This he de- 
scribes as follows : 

‘“‘ Their number is legion at the present day, forwhom 
the Scriptural saying, ‘ Meliora sunt vulnera deligentis 
quam fraudulenta oscula odientis (Prov. xxvii. 6), has 
no meaning, and who cannot comprehend how a man 
can at once love and honor an institution, and yet ex- 
pose its weak points, denounce its faults, and purposely 
exhibit their mischievous. results, In their opinion, 
things of this kind should be carefully hushed up or 


only apologetically referred to. And for some time 
past this way of looking at matters has been designated 


* piety.’” 
Coming to his argument, he discovers from the Sylla- 
bus, and the commentaries upon it by the ‘ faithful” 
and by the Civilta Cattolica, the Pope’s organ, what 
work is laid out for the General Council, in the affirma- 
tion of dogmas. The coercive power of the Church 
over body as well as mind, the power ‘to imprison, 
burn, and hang,” is to be reaffirmed, even as against 
Protestants, wheresoever the power may be attained, 
and all liberal views on this subject are to be pro- 
nounced heresy, But for the present, ‘‘ the Church 
will act, of course, with the greatest prudence in the 
use of her temporal and physical power according to 
altered circumstances, and will not therefore at present 
adopt her entire mediseva! policy” is the language of 
theultramontanists. It is then evident that our Ameri- 
can Romanists, who so often profess allegiance to 
republicanism, are either heretics, or are exercising a 
prudence which goes beyond the limits of honesty, in 
professing a heresy which they are to disavow when 
they shall gain the political ascendency hereafter. 
Constitutional governments are to be denounced, and 
Romanists warned against all allegiance to such, except 
for temporary purposes; but ‘‘ as soon as the situation 
changes, and there is a hope of contending successfully 
against free laws, the attitude of the bishops and clergy 
changes too. Then, as the Court of Rome and the 
Jesuits teach, every oath taken to a constitution in 
general, or to particular laws, loses its force.” The 
bishops also “ will condemn the constitutions of the 
countries they live in, and the laws which they, or 
many of them, have sworn to observe, and will bind 
themselves to use all their efforts fcr the abolition of 
these laws and the overthrow of the constitutions.” 
And yet an American bishop complains to the writer 
that ‘Protestants cast it in their teeth that they find 
their principles in Papal pronouncements, and cannot, 
therefore, honestly accept the common liberties and 
obligations of a free State, but always cherish: 
arriére pensée that if ever they become strong enow 
they will upset the constitution,” 
The chief stress of this book is laid upon 8 
sion of the Dogma of Papal Infallibility. He show 
the ludicrous extrayagance to which the idea is p 














by the Jesuits, who maintain its compatibility with a|° 


perfect theological ignorance on the part of the incum- 
Sent. “* A thoroughly ignorant Pope,” say their books, 

may very well be infallible, for God has before now 
Pointed out the right road by the mouth of » speaking 
ass!" The argument which he produces will afford a 
perfect armory for those who rejoice in discussing the 
Papacy, particularly as he is careful in all his citations. 
He shows that popes have repeatedly contradicted and 
anathematized one another, and have been condemned 
by Councils, and had their writings burned as heretical. 
The Council of Trent, for example, anathematized 
Gexastus I, and Lexoosyr I. Srxrva V. issued a new 
Copy of the Bible as the final and absolute word, which 
had to be recalled for. its, ridiculous blunders, The 
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called the Pope worse than Lucifer), Hitpzcarp, and 
Bonaventura; ‘the last declaring the Pope to be the 
Harlot of the Apocalypse, from whom Dante took a 
like application of the prophecy. Yes, even CasETan, 
whom our writer describes as ‘‘ the one who embittered 
the Lutheran business by his insolence,” even this one, 
afterwards learned to re-echo the same complaint of 
affairs at the Papal Court. 

The popes have falsified records and forged testimo- 
nies in order to sustain their growing pretensions. One 
alters Deuteronomy xvii. 12, to.arrogate to himself the 
power of life and death; another, more ignorant, 
essays the same authority, but locates it in the Book of 
Kings instead of Deuteronomy; another quotes the 
language of the tempter to Christ, as addressed by 
Christ to PETER, so as to make him say to the Apostle, 
**T will give thee all the kingdoms of the world,” this 
deliberately introduced into the Breviary! Others 
tamper with the ancient records of the Church, intro- 
ducing forged documents, which were quite necessary, 
since we learn, further, how strangely ignorant the An- 
cient Church and fathers were of Papal primacy, much 
more of the infallibility, and how they left nothing be- 
hind them in their authentic writings on which to hang 
such a dogma. 

This indictment against Papal assumptions, of which 
we have thus given a hint, is thorough and unanswer- 
able, and covers. much ground which has been gone 
over by disputants again and again. But its forceful 
review of the whole subject is seasonable. It will not, 
indeed, be read in Rome, nor modify a single vote in 
the General Council. But it is calculated to raise up in 
Germany, and other lands which it may happily reach, 
a public sentiment on the basis of a decent respect for 
historical truth, and for morality, before which the in- 
sane and immoral decrees of the Council will fall dead 
from their birth. 

The Woman Who Dared. By Erzs Sargent. Roberts 

Brothers : Boston. 

We have found this book very interesting, although 
we differ from the writer in his theory of divorce. He 
says: 

“ When man or woman 

Can look up, with the heart of prayer, and say, 
* Forbid it, Heaven ; forbid it, self-respect ; 

Forbid it, merciful regard for others, 

That this one should be parent to my child,’ 

That moment should the intimate relations 

Of marriage end, and a release be found! 

How many blunder in mistaking Passion, 

Mixed with a little sentiment for love !” 


True, we make many blunders during this our earthly 
pilgrimage, where we ‘‘see darkly” at the best, and we 
should therefore be careful how we enter into relations 
which will make or mar our happiness. Itis, indeed, sad 
for a man and woman to find themselves joined for life 
to uncongenial companions ; but when the well-being of 
society depends upon the sacredness of the marriage 
relation, we are convinced that it would not be condu- 
cive to a sounder morality to give a greater latitude to 
divorce. There are cases where it is best for all parties 
that a Separation be granted, but it should be for good 
and sufficient reasons, and it should be borne in mind 
that Separation without Divorce is as effectual a remedy 
for all evils complained of as would be Divorce. It is 
to be regretted that the subject of marriage is treated 
so lightly by the majority of people. It is the blending 
of two lives in one, ‘They are no more twain, but 
one flesh,” was spoken by Him who ‘‘spake as never 
man spake.” And with these words before us, should 
this union be carelessly entered or lightly severed? 
God placed man and woman together in the beginning, 
and each pair goes forth like the first into an untried 


world. 

The plot of the story is weak, but although the wri- 
ter does not aim at originality of sentiment, some of 
his thoughts are good and well expressed. Thus: 

** Then woman’s errand 

Ts not like man’s, self-culture, self-advancement, 
But she must simply qualify herself 

To be a mate for man: no obligation 

Resting on man to qualify himself 

To be a mate for woman? 

‘“Ay, the man 

Lives in the intellect ; the woman's life 

Is that of the affections, the emotions ; 

And her anatomy is proof of it.” 

So have J often neard, but da not seo, 

Some women have I known, who could endure 
Surgical scenes which many a strong man 

Would faint at. We have had this dubious talk 
Of woman’s sphere far back as history goes: 

Tis time now it were proved ; let actions prove it ; 
Let free experience, education prove it! 

Why is it that the vilest drudgeries 

Are put on woman, if her sphere be that 

Of the affections only, the emotions ? 

He represents the intellect, and she 

The affections only! Is it always so? 

Let MALIBRAN, or Mary SOMERVILLE, 

De STAEL, BROWNING, STANTON, STOWE, BONHEUR, 
Stand forth as proof of that cool platitude. 

Use other arguments, if me you'd move, 

Besides, I seo not that your system makes 

Any: provision for that nuierous class 

To whom the affections are an Eden closed,— 
The women who are single, and compelled 

To drudge for a precarious livelihood! 

What of their sphere? What of the sphere of those 
Who do not, by the sewing of a shirt, 

Earn a meal’s cost? Go tell them when they venture 
On an employment social custom makes 
Peculiarly a man’s,—that they become 
Unwomanly—to smile at that,— 

Smule if they've not forgotten how to smile, . 

* * * 


a 


When a higher 
Civilization shall make women less 
Dependent for protection and support 
On man’s caprice er pleasure, there may be 
A higher sort of woman ; one who shall 
Feel that her let is more in her own hands, 
And she, like man, a free controlling force, 
Not a mere pensioner on paternal bounty 
Until some sultan throws the handkerchief.” 


This last covers the whole ground, When women 
learn that to labor for their own support is no more de- 
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grading to them than it is to men, we will have fewer 
unhappy marriages. Parents who fail to impress upon 
their daughters as well as their sons, the necessity of 
learning thoroughly something which will make them 
independent, have not done their duty. Women have 
quite as much need of stout arms, strong backs, and 
healthy nerves, as men; but the repressing system is 
begun in childhood, and is carried on through life. 
Boys are expected to romp, but girls are early impressed 
with a fear of spoiling their clothes; and thus they 
come to regard dress as of more importance than health. 
We heard recently of a girl who refused to wear flannel 
(although she felt cold), because she thought it would 
make her look too stout. If men and women are to 
be companions—in the true sense—women must be 
properly educated, for there can be little in common 
between a large-souled intelligent man and a puny, nar- 
row-minded woman. 
It is not more lenient divorce laws that we need, but 
a better preparation for life and thus for marriage. 
Sunpay-Scnoor Sones. A New Collection of Hymns 
and Tunes, specially Prepared for the Use of Sunday- 
Schools and for Social and Family Worship. By the 
oo E. P. Parker. Hartford: Hamersley & Co. 
alr 


This is a neat and attractive little volume, printed 
clearly and on good paper. The selections are charac- 
terized by judgment and taste, so far as the words are 
concerned. Of the music we do not speak, as we have 
had no opportunity to try the new tunes. We find noth- 
ing objectionable in the hymns themselves. They are 
free from gross faults, though not altogether above that 
weak tone which has come to pervade modern religious 
lyrics, especially for the young. Mr. Parxer has eyvi- 
dently exercised a censorship over the contents of the 
book; excluding grosser absurdities, and securing so far 
as possible an elevated moral and a respectable poetic 
character. In view of this fact, we are a little sur- 
prised that ‘‘ The Jasper Sea” (p. 76) should have been 
admitted. What is the Jasper Sea? If it is, as ‘we are 
forced to suspect, a supposed feature of the heavenly 
scenes depicted in the Apocalypse, we should think a 
clergyman would refuse to countenance such a use of 
the term. For our part, we cannot find any ‘‘ Jasper 
Sea” in the book of Revelations ; and the “sea of glass, 
like unto crystal,” which is alluded to (Rev. iy. 6) is 
well understood by all commentators to mean a laver, 
or basin, like those inthe Temple. (In Rev. xv. 2, the 
multitude are said to stand on the sea of glass; but the 
proper translation is dy.) But this hymn begins, 
“When we've crossed the Jasper Sea, to the other 
shore ;” and carries, throughout, the figure of death as 
an ocean of jasper, and heaven as a shore beyond. 
This is unjustifiable as a Scriptural simile, and as an 
original extra-Scriptural conception, quite absurd. Mr. 
Parker is to be congratulated, however, on having 
produced a Sunday-school hymnbook (though a very 
little one) which contains no worse blemish. 

History oF Latin Curistianity; Including That of the 

Popes to the Pontificate of Nicglas V. By Henry 


Hart Muay, Q. D., Dean of St. Paul’s. 8 Vols. 
New York: W.'J. Widdleton. 


Wippteton, of this city, has republished, from the 
last London edition, Milman’s Latin Church, in a style 
which will lay every lover of books pnder obligation to 
him. He has made eight volumes out of the six, in 
which the English edition appears. We hardly think 
this a beneficial change. The work is printed on fine, 
thick, laid paper, and of its typography it is necessary 
to say only that it is from the press of John Wilson & 
Son, Roston, ta assure every collector of books that it 
is fine. 

Milman's History of the Latin Church has passed 
into the front rank of modern histories, and is standard. 
No other work accessible to the English reader can 
approach it in comprehensiveness of plan, learning 
and research, general accuracy, and fairness and calm- 
ness of judgment. It has, in an eminent degree, the 
best qualities of a great history. Its manifold excel- 
lences must, for many years, discourage any other his- 
torian from entering the same field. 

Tur Prysicat Lirk or Woman: Advice ta the Maiden 

Wife and Mother. By Grorqz H. Naparys, M. D., 


Member of Philadelphia County Medical Society, 
etc., etc. Philadelphia: George Maclean. 


Society owes a debt of gratitude to this brave and scien- 
tific physician for the unexceptionable way in which he 
has performed a work that has, up to the publication of 
this book, been a paramount need, not to be satisfied 
anywhere in the English language. We agree with the 
pastor of the Plymouth Church that ‘‘ every mother 
should have this book, nor should she suffer a child to 
be married without the knowledge it contains.” We 
think, with Surgeon-General Hammonnp, that “ the in- 
struction and advice contained in this volume should 
reach every woman in the land.” Having carefully 
read the entire work, we concur in the endorsement of 
its purity and delicacy given by the Rev. Horace Busn- 
nELL, D. D. : ‘It is written with much delicacy and a 
careful respect, at all points to the great interests, of 
morality.” _If the volume contained only the chapter 
on the influence of the mother's miod upon her unborn 
child, we’ would recommend its purchase by every 
family in the United States. 

Ecce Colum ; or, Parish Astronomy, in Six Lectures. 

By a Connecticut Pastor. Seventh Edition. Boston: 

ichols & Noyes. 

We can commend this book in the heartiest manner 
for families, district school libraries, and for Sabbath- 
schools. It is one of the noblest examples of the moral 
uses of astronomy that have appeared since CuaLMEr’s 
astronomical sermons. Besides their intrinsic merit, 
these lectures show what may be dore by a quiet pastor 
of a village church for the instruction of his people. 
Every preacher has not the equipment required for a 


course of scientific lectures; but “‘ where there is a will | 


there is a way,” and much ‘more might be done than is 


raising the literary tastes of his people. 
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THE SCHOOL QUESTION. 
~~. - 


It must be conceded by all fair-minded men, that 
our Roman Catholic citizens are making no secret or 
underhanded game in their demands of a change in 
the system of American free public schools. They 
haye avery clear and definite plan, and a theory, 
which is logically consistent with their own philos- 
ophy of the Church; and both the theory and 
the plan are avowed with honesty and openness. 
Indeed, the clear conception which they show of 
their own grounds and purposes contrasts favorably 
to them with the ill-considered and even bungling 
issues which are made by many of their opponents. 
We regard the designs of 6ur Roman Catholic peo- 
ple with extreme disfavor, and we shall oppose their 
consummation with all our strength. But we do not, 
on that account, think it necessary to revile them, 
nor to excite an ecstacy of terror in weak minds, lest 
the Roman Church should get the ascendancy in 
America, and the Pope should carry us all away to 
Babylon. 

The ground taken by Catholics in respect to their 
children is entirely consistent with the nature and 
policy of that venerable sect. We do not see how 
we can accept the claims of the Catholic Church and 
not join them in their war against common schools. 

Catholics do not claim to be opposed to educa- 
tion, nor to free public schools, nor to the taxation 
of the whole community for the support of common 
schools, They hold that no part of education, in 
any of its stages, should be unaccompanied with dis- 
tinctly religious instruction ; that no one is fitted to 

impart religious knowledge who is not in agreement 
with “Txr-Chureh.” They hold that the overseers 
ef youth among the Catholics are bound by every 
principle of fidelity to see that Catholic children are 
educated by Catholics and not by Protestants, and 
religiously educated, and not taught in secular 
knowledge purely, to the exclusion of all religious 
ideas. They, therefore, demand that the State should 
raise the funds for free public schools, divide the 
same to the several sects, in some proportion to the 
number which each one educates. On page four will 
be found extracts from Catholic journals sufficiently 
explicit. 
These claims. are not to be set aside by appeals to 
Teligious prejudice, by charging the Romanists with 
_ & love of ignorance ; with-a determination ‘to break 
up all free schools and to promote’ their: ends by 
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keeping their people ignorant. Such a course is 
neither fair nor manly. 3 

We meet these claims with the affirmative of the 
right of the State to secure by free public schools 
that popular intelligence by which alone republican 
institutions can long be maintained. 

We hold that all children should be religiously 
educated, but we don’t believe that the common 
school is the only or the best means of giving that 
religious instruction; or that a child is brought up 
like an infidel because secular instruction is commit- 
ted to secular institutions, and moral instruction 
is left to moral institutions. The Church, the fami- 
ly, the school, the customs of society, and the 
very trades to which youths are apprenticed, all 
are parts of education. To the Church, to the 
Sabbath-school, to the family belongs strictly re- 
ligious instruction. But the common school, as 
supported by the State, is a civil and not a re- 
ligious institution. It does not pretend to give 
a complete education. It is supplementary to the 
family and the Church. A child is no more 
reared without religion because the common 
school does not provide it than he is left to 
infidelity, when learning a trade, because the carpen- 
ter’s shop, the blacksmith’s forge, and the merchant's 
store don’t include the catechism and the creed as a 
part of their business. Because the common school 
is not a religious institution it is not therefore irre- 
ligious or unreligious. Because the State, by its 
schools, does not teach children in religion they are 
not therefore brought up infidels. 

What if the child learns to read and write in one 
place, to work in another, to observe religious duties 
in another, to dance in another, his arithmetic of 
one master, his music of another, his civil duties ot 
another? Diverse in origin, all these elements har- 
monize in the bosom of the child. It is as unwar- 
rantable to demand religious instruction of the 
schoolmaster as it is to require the pulpit to 
teach arithmetic and grammar. Each function has 
its own organ. Thisisthe American idea of common 
schools. It is a principle which has been gradually 
worked out by successive stages of experience, and is 
no longer a mere theory. 

We set aside the charge, then, that common schools 
which give no religious instruction are infidel, or ir- 
religious. They perforni their part in a comprehen- 
sive system of education, in which other and better 
means are appointed for special religious instruction. 
But when Catholics complain that their children 
are made to read a Protestant version of the Bible, 
or to recite a Protestant Catechism, we join with 
them in thinking this to be wrong, and inconsis- 
tent with that liberty of conscience of which Ameri- 
cans have been so proud, No plea and no sophistry 
can disguise the glaring inconsistency with our prin- 
ciples, and the radical injustice of taxing parents to 
pay for what they regard as the religious perversion 
of their children. Protestants would be quick 
enough to see the injustice if the majority should, 
by and by, put the schools under Roman Catholic 
control, and they should pay them back in their own 
coin. 

But, it is said, Protestants have a conscience as 
well as Catholics. If the Bible must go out of 
schools for the Catholic conscience, they must as 
much stay in for the Protestant conscience. But 
our common schools are State institutions, They are 
not churches, but civil bodies. Now, whatever may 
be true of a Catholic’s conscience, the Protestant has 
already committed his conscience to the doctrine 
that the State as a civil organization shall not have 
areligion. It is too late to adopt the Church-and- 
State doctrine. The common school is a creature of 
the State; if not a part of its government, it isa pro- 
vision for the maintenance of good government. The 
State has no more right to teach religious doctrines 
in its schools than in its Legislature. A Protestant 
conscience in favor of compulsory religious service in 
State schools is a conscience for ‘“‘ Church and State,” 
in men, too, who abhor the doctrine, and who every- 
awhere else clamor against it! They have gone over 
to the Catholic doctrine, the right of the State to de- 
termine religion ! 

The strength of the movement against our com- 
mon-school system arises from the extraordinary 
confederation of opposites and repugnances which 
unite with the Catholic party. The Roman priest 
and the German rationalist; the Church devotee 
and the sceptical philosopher; the Jew and the Gen- 
tile, are working side by side against the present 
system of schools—some for one motive and some 
for another. The Roman. Catholic, and the German 
free-thinker are opposed to the common schools— 
the one because there is not enough religion in 
them, and the other because there is too much. 
The Priest and the Rabbi, not because they are 
friends, but for reasons, eacff' of his own, join forces. 
The one element which unites all these discordant 
forces is the attempt to make a religious or quasi reli- 
gious institution of the common school. Take away 
that, and the hostile alliance will dissolve, the schools 
will remain, ministers of popular intelligence ; and to 
the Church, the household, the sabbath-school, and 
to the parochial schools of many of the sects, will be 
remitted the duty of instructing the young in reli- 
gion. The danger will pass; and our common-schoo 
system will be safe, 
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COUNTRY MINISTERS. 
eee” enemas 

Judging from the frequency of the remark, one 
might take for granted the commonness of the feel- 
ing that it is at once an anomaly and a pity for “a 
smart preacher” to stay in the country. He is out 
of his sphere. The city should have him. This is 
a piece of metropolitan pretension which should not 
pass current among Protestants. The country feeds 
the city—not only with vegetables and meat, but 
also with men. Let the rural districts be fed with 
the sincere milk of the word and with stronger food, 
that they may grow thereby, and all our cities will 
be richer and stronger in every element of lasting 
prosperity and real greatness. As a mother in edu- 
cating her son into anoble manhood blesses the com- 
munity, and not seldom the nation and the world, so 
the minister of Christ who consecrates superior tal- 
ents and warm affections to the highest good of the 
rising generation in the obscurest corner of our land 
may really be felt, if not recognised at present, in a 
far wider sphere than the pastor of a large and fash- 
ionable church in the city. Besides, the souls of 
people who live and die in the country, who are not 
known outside of a narrow circle, are not less pre- 
cious in the sight, or rather in the heart, of God our 
Saviour. Obscure workers, whether men behind the 
plough and the bench, or women in the kitchen and 
the dairy, are MEN and WomEN, fathers and mothers, 
brothers and sisters, neighbors and friends, members 
of the human family, children of the Heavenly Fa- 
ther, heirs of the Gospel, and joint-heirs with Christ. 
What more can they be—except, like all the rest of 
ymankind, in filling these relations and accepting this 
inheritance? And is it not as much of a Christian 
work, in obligation, dignity, and blessedness, to help 
in this reconciliation of man to God, and in this res- 
toration of His image in His children, in “ the coun- 
try?” It seems absurd, if not irreverent, to ask the 
question. And yet, thousands of ministers are dis- 
contented because they cannot exchange soft soil for 
hard pavement, living trees for brick walls, and 
brooks for gutters—there is ao real difference in the 
souls, and they are all bound to the same hereafter. 
But, while the country is constantly giving popu- 
lation to the city, the city is also constantly giving 
population to the country. The taste, as well as the 
necessity, for rural life is growing, and within a 
widening circle around our great cities, especially 
the oldest of them, thousands upon thousands of 
city-bred people are building their homesteads in 
purer air and more natural surroundings. Thus 
many of the country preachers who sometimes long 
for city audiences are in a fair way to have their de- 
sire gratified. In these cases the mountain is going 
to MAHomet, and he may be wise if he waits for its 
coming. 
In gratifying their desire for conspicuousness, 
ninety-nine out of every hundred of the ministers 
who leave the country for the city make signal fail- 
ures. In most cases such a change is like jumping 
down a well. The individual disappears in those 
deeps of human life that gather at certain places in 
its wide distribution. So we say to our ministerial 
brethren in.the country: “ Don’t be anxious to come 
to the city. If you are men of piety and talent, you 
have the grandest opportunities to attain all that a 
noble ambition can ask in the way of recognition, 
while you are doing the noblest of work.” If it 
were a mere matter of conspicuousness (but it is far 
otherwise), which would be the better, a beacon on 
a hilltop or a lamp on a sidewalk? To be a power 
in building up our rural population in all the ele- 
ments of greatness is worthy of the most gifted and 
the most devoted minister that ever lived. And 
outside of this prime consideration, there are many 
things, well worth keeping, which we lose by leaving 
the coyntry. To aman who really loves nature and 
has grown into any intimacy with her, there can 
scarcely be a greater sacrifice than to forego her com- 
panionship. You would miss the sweet, pure air, 
the woods, the flowers, the soil, with all its changes 
of expression as the seasons come and go; the do- 
mestic animals, who are doubtless dear friends of 
yours; the freedom that your children enjoy, per- 
haps even their healthy looks—O so many things 
that need to be missed before they are valued !— 
simple habits, quietness for thinking and reading, 
perhaps for teaching thousands with your pen. 
Pause, brother, ere you accept a call to a city church, 
for among other things you will lose is anything 
like a fair chance to live on a small salary. 








CHURCH MANNERS. 
—@————. 

We hear a good deal said about a “becoming be- 
havior” in the house of God; and we think there 
ought to be even more said, but some of it in a dif. 
erent direction. 

It is said that one should be devout and reveren- 
tial in church. But will that justify a man in 
keeping his pew-door shut when strangers are with- 
out seats? in taking the best seat in his own pew ? 
in permitting those who are within his reach to go 
without a book while he is devoutly using the best 
one in the pew ? 

If in some cases there were less sobriety and more 
politeness, would not the devotions be more profit- 
able to the soul and more acceptable to God? The 
last seat in a pew is usually the easiest, and should be 





reserved for the aged or the feeble, and not for the 
nimblest, who, when once in it, suffers his aged 
mother, or some feeble lady, to sit where she can, 
The gentleman—church-gentleman we mean—yj) 
take the end seat next the aisle, and suffer one, ty, 
three, four persons, ladies it may be, to get past hip, 
by climbing over his legs. In a pew that easily y. 
commodates six he will seat four only, although 0, 
every side of him there are men and women sufferjp, 
great fatigue from being crowded. ‘ 

The fact is, one may have his mind so entire; 
raised above the world, on Sunday, as to forgy 
a great many little duties quite allied to that jy. 
nevolence which the Gospel inculcates. No Chris. 
tian man has a right to make another person unhappy 
or even to annoy him, through self-indulgence 
carelessness, or selfish devotion. We may classify 
the petty incivilities of church life thus: ; 

1. Smells.—Violent perfumes, especially those cop. 
taining musk, are disagreable to most persons, and 
to some positively distressing. There is no smell x 
universally pleasing as xo smell. Never scent your. 
self when going into acrowded assembly. The same 
is true of the residuary smell of tobacco which hangs 
about the garments and afflicts the breath of those 
who habitually smoke. But tobacco almost invari. 
ably makes men self-indulgent and regardless of 
others’ convenience. More brutal yet are they who 
go to church reeking, like a Dutchman’s soup, with 
the smell of onions. There are scores of people who 
have lost all profit of a Sunday service by the sick- 
ening smells which surrounded them. 

2. Sounds.—Whispering in church during the ser. 
vice is an affront to politeness. Much of the 
coughing which goes on in church arises from ‘the 
poisonous gases and personal effluvia which exist 
in unventilated churches. But the power of the will 
over the muscles which do the coughing is very 
great. A heedless person will cough twice as much 
as is needful—will cough at the worst time possible, 
will cough plump upon the necks of those before 
him, instead of embalming the sound in his hand- 
kerchief as, with a little skill and politeness, he 
might easily do. We would not forbid men who 
cannot sing to “make a joyful noise ”"—but it should 
be a softly noise. In all cases when it is a man’s 
duty to sleep in church, it is his duty also to snore 
with the soft pedal down. 


cannot be done through your body. True, you can- 
not help being before somebody unless you. are on 
the back seat. But, with a little thought you may 
very much help those behind you. Any conduct 
which shall divert the attention of others from the 
service, such as ostentatious playing with a watch or 
opening and shutting it, reading books or papers, 
looking about inquisitively, is impolite. 

Many churches have the Ten Commandments set 
up upon the wall, in sight of the whole congrega- 
tion ; although not one of the sins reprobated therein 
is likely to be committed in church time. Would i: 
not be well to have another tablet enumerating the 
sins which men are prone to commit in church time! 





In America“civil interference with matters of con- 
science is reduced toa minimum. It is regarded as 
a species of political poison to be taken only in small 
doses for the sake of appearances; as foolish women 
take arsenic for the complexion. But ‘it is not difli- 
cult to detect the insidious working of the false prin- 
ciple, although no fatal results have yet been reached. 

The founders and builders of our institutions had 
indeed most advanced ideas of liberty. Yet they 
could not entirely divest themselves of the notion 
that men must “not be allowed to go too far” in 
the rejection of the prevailing religious faith. Cher- 
ishing this view, they decreed, in substance, that 
citizens might be Catholics, but not Deists; might 
be Unitarians, but not-infidels. Every man must at 
least recognize God by appealing to him in courts of 
justice, and so far acknowledge the divine authority 
of the Scriptures as to consent to their use in public 
schools. What has been the result of legislation 
based on this idea, and of the practices which have 
grown out of it ? 

At first, when the colonies were peopled by God- 
fearing men, mostly Protestants of the then ultra 
type, so few consciences were forced by the injustice 
inhering in such laws that no apparent harm re- 
sulted. An occasional obstreperous Quaker was al- 
lowed to commute his swearing, “Thus and thus | 
affirm under the pains of perjury "—a device which 
exposes the weakness inherent in the usual form. 

But the character of the American community has 
greatly changed since colonial times. We now find 
a very large portion of it avowedly hostile to the 
“Bible in schools ;” a still larger portion not only 
without religion of any kind, but even inclined to 
resent any official influence in that direction. The 
spirit of ungodliness, instead of being checked by 
the oath which is prescribed in connection with 
every legal document and piece of evidence, is there- 
by furnished gratuitously with an occasion of hypoc- 
risy and blasphemy. It is notorious that “So help 
me God” is cheaper among lawyers, witnesses, and 
managers of trust property than the ink with which 
they sign their names. We ask in all candor if this 





recognition of God can be said to promote either 
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3. Sight.—Every one likes to see the minister. It’ 
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Jan. 8) 1 870. 
Ee eee 
: of civil interests or respect for religion ? If 
in the present state of society, a civil oath is, ina ma- 
jority of cases, a mockery, is it worth while to retain 
even this single seed of forced insincerity upon the 
aatute book? The State does not gain by it in most 
-,stances, and religion always loses when its forms 
are desecrated by a heartless observance. hea 
The results reached by the operation of this prin- 
in schools are equally absurd, profitless, and in- 
jurious. When our common-school system was de- 
<ioned, there were hardly a dozen men in any com- 
munity who did not wish the Bible taught to their 
children. The minister was invariably put upon the 
«hool committee, and was expected to impart relig- 
ous instruction whenever he made his visits. Now, 
however, the clergyman is not the only authority in 
education, and, if put upon the committee, he is 
obliged by the jealousy of sects outside of Protestant 
aie to confine himself to strictly secular duties. The 
teacher is less frequently a person of religious char- 
acter, and, ina majority of cases, the sole remnant of 
a religious exercise is a heartless formality hurried 
through without sign of reverence, and yet by its 
very existence offensive toalargenumber. We have 
7 where seen a distinct statement of what religious 
penefit is conferred by such a performance. But it is 
quite sufficient to set in a blaze religious fanaticism, 
to bring this dreaded element into the political arena, 
where party zeal will soon find breath to fan it. 

It is said that Roman Catholics do not so much 
object to the Bible as to our common-school system 
itself: that the objectors are chiefly infidels and ir- 
religious men; that the principle which would ban- 
ish the Bible involves the abolition of civil oaths, of 
prayers in Congress, of A. D, as a standard of dates, 
and of every official index which declares that “ this 
is a Christian country.” 

To which we reply that we can best fight for the 
perpetuity of our school system when it includes 
nothing to breed religious controversy; that the 
truth of a principle is not lessened because infidels 
think to gain by adopting it; that our country 
would be more Christian if the farces of civil oaths, 
ud prayers addressed to the political majority of 
Congress, and all other forms of legalized profanity 
were done away. Of this more hereafter; but as to 
he Christianity or political security involved in 
lating documents from the “ year of a lord” (lit- 
ral translation), we are not competent to form any 
udgment whatever. We have never studied micro- 
copic piety or the differentials of statesmanship. 
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MRS. STOWE’S BYRON-BOOK. 
stloiea Aerts 

This volume comes to our notice too late in the 
eek to be analytically examined in our present 
ssue. We can merely give a brief statement of its 
tgument, premising that the treatment of it by the 
laily press of this city, with a few.exceptions, seems 
nit a foreed continuation of their former commit- 
nent to a prejudged case. There is less personal 
amcor exhibited against Mrs. Stowe (fortunately for 
he credit of her critics), but quite as much disin- 
genuousness in the examination of her statements, 
us formerly, 

The book is divided into three parts. Part I gives 
Mrs, Srowr’s justification of herself for touching the 
matter at all—this, in answer to the demand of all 
who have written concerning her first article. It 
consists of a brief “Introduction,” claiming that 
her work was done from a sense of duty—first to her 
lead friend, and secondly to the cause of truth. A 
résumé is then given of the systematic attack on 
Lady Byron—commenced by her husband during 
his lifetime ; carried on by a constantly enlarging cir- 
cle of literary admirers and devotees, whom Brron’s 
personal fascinations and marvelous genius succeed- 
ed in converting, from a condition of abhorrence of 
his immoralities in verse and life, to unreasoning ad- 
‘ration (saying nothing of those who were profligate 
themselves) ; Tenewed with malignancy on occasion of 
his death; kept up with more or less persistency 
(uring the thirty years which intervened up to the 
ume of Lady Bynon’s death; and finally, and more 
insultingly than ever, inspired with new vigor and 
venom since her death, and culminating in the issue 
ot the Gurectonr book. 

Besides the love of truth, which would make it de- 
sirable that such long-continued falsehoods should 
he dispersed, Mrs. SrowE had a keen personal mo- 
be: = ne intimacy which existed between 
witch at a ornen; and, seeing that the silence 

' injured woman had imposed upon herself 
during her own lifetime was not broken by those 
vei whom Mrs. Stowe had reason to believe 
“a meg 2 _ by absolute authority, she took 
sen on ship upon herself and told the 
. Part II deals directly With the facts in the case, 

le chapter-headings giving the progress of the dis- 
cussion; “« Lady Byron as I Knew Her:” “ [ 
ton’s Story as Told Me:” « pe! aw’. ret ed 
st deeante a ia €;” “Chronological Summary 
“sen ae 2 le Character of the Two Witnesses 
ites 5 The Direct Argument to Prove the 
constittional Spee ee - meee 
sexual crimes) 4 eae ties and tendencies toward 
rie te aes ould She Love Him ?” “ Con- 
and his wife told hg ater per % St sain 
es; an examina- 
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tion of thei F 
‘er respective characters is the only mode 





THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 











of deciding as to the credibility of these two op- 
posing witnesses; and upon this ground, hedged in, 
moreover, by numerous collateral and converging 
circumstances, all tending in the same direction, we 
are driven to accept the statement of Lady Byron, 
whose natural and religious truthfulness and singu- 
larly clear judgment and strength of mind are made 
very evident in the course of the narrative. 

Part III embraces a series of “ Miscellaneous 
Documents,” Articles, Letters, etc., referred to in the 
former part of the book. 

If Mrs. SrowE is to be believed, Lady Byron 
made to her a positive statement in words, given in 
the book, which cannot be misunderstood. The 
case, therefore, rests on Lady Byron’s credibility as 
a witness ; and, without attempting to rehearse the 
reasons for trusting it which are set forth in Mrs. 
Stowe’s book, but which a candid mind with any 
generous manliness can not, it seems to us, help feel- 
ing to be good and sufficient, we unhesitatingly 
declare our belief that the case is proven. - It will 
doubtless be regarded differently by different minds, 
and there will be many who refuse to accept the 
present exhibition of it as final, being conscientious- 
ly unable to overturn their own natural unwilling- 
ness to believe it, by anything less strong than direct 
testimony to the facts. 

We caution any one who has any interest in 
this question against accepting any journalistic di- 
gest or analysis of the book. No man’s skeleton, 
however neatly prepared and accurately jointed, 
would give a fair idea of his personal presence. Mrs. 
Stow: tells her story in her own way, and nothing 
but that can adequately and truly present her argu- 
ment. i 





A BISHOP IN GRIEF. 
———-_-p>-—_—_ 

The WV. Y. World is surprised and grieved at the 
lax theology of Tur CurisTIAN UNION. It says that 
the Salutatory makes a distinction between theology 
and religion, “wide enough to satisfy the boldest 
Positivist ;” that it seems to have been written by a 
follower of ComTE; that it implies “that faith in 
Christianity is of little moment ;” and it gently 
mourns in other like strains. It closes by saying, 
“We shall await with much interest the answer 
which the orthodox clergy will make to this bold 
and philosophic statement . . of the religion 
of the future.” It has been generally known that 
the conductors of the World are eminently relig- 
ious, but few have before suspected how strong is 
their love of sound theology. To have startled their 
fears, to have grieved their religious scruples is a 
grief to us also. But our case may not be so hopeless 
as it seems. If Mr. MARBLE would send Mr. Hurt- 
BURT over to labor with us, we might yet be reclaimed. 
Then how pleasing would the sight be, of the Evan- 
gelist of the WV. Y. World, with his shepherd’s crook, 
leading home a wandering sheep into the fold of 
Orthodoxy ! 








THE BRITISH ARMY TO BE REDUCED. 
WHY NOT OURS? 
—— 

Administrative economy in England has become 
daringly wise. The British army is to undergo a 
great reduction at the commencement of the financial 
year, two months hence. The second battalion be- 
longing to each one of the first twenty-five regiments, 
together with the nine depot battalions, will then be 
disbanded. With a stroke of the ministerial pen 
20,400 men and officers will be mustered out of the 
British army. Not without howling and protest on 
the part of the officers—outcry of men choked off 
from a living which they do not earn is inevitable. 
But neither the tax-payers of England nor its gov- 
ernors will listen to this noise. Every man of the 
20,400 will be reverted to God’s blessed law of self- 
dependence and of wealth—“ In the sweat of thy face 
shalt thou eat bread.” 

We welcome this unlooked-for British ensample. 

An army is a costly burden on the resources of a 
nation. Soldiers are not only non-producers, but 
they are wasteful consumers. A standing army in 
a time of peace is a solecism. An army is logical 
only in a time of war. The contract of hiring be- 
tween the soldier and the Government, when not 
made for a specific term, and particularly when it 
takes the form on the part of the soldier of an easy, 
lazy livelihood, is terminable at will by the Govern- 
ment. The State is under no obligation to continue 
the wages of work hired to be done, after the work 
is done. Peace dissolves the contract of the military 
relation, and should forthwith send back an army to 
labor. It is quite enough for this country to main- 
tain at West Point aseminary for the training and de- 
velopment of soldiers and commanders, subject to call 
from civil life to the public defence on the prospect 
of war. ‘ 

Another example worthy of imitation is to be set 
us:by the English,in March. Several of the gar- 
risons on the Channel coast and in the Mediterranean 
and in the West Indies are to be manned exclusively by 
marines. These barnacles on the Navy are to be put 
at last to some logical use. It hastaken the English 
several centuries to find out that soldiers are no 
more necessary on board of war-ships than they are 
on whale-ships, tea-ships, or steamships. The Cunard 
line gets along without them, as does the Inman, 


.in our veins says Amen to Colonel PuLEstTon ! 


the Panama, and the Pacific Mail. These non-pro- 
ducers also are well started on their way to bread 
moistened with the sweat of their faces. Quick 
step, O reforming Time! 





WELSH YANKEES. 
stiataalilibeadchbi 

A New England society’s dinner will always cre- 
ate a flutter among the Saints. There is the St. 
George’s Society, the St. Andrew’s, the St. Patrick’s, 
and the St. Knickerbocker’s (is it not?), and all of 
them are present by representatives. Now, though 
a Yankee is a creature of ingrained modesty, yet, as 
a point of duty, a mere matter of principle, he ‘will 
at a pinch praise New Englaud. Even Bostonians, 
if cornered, will boast a little. It is a natural con- 
sequence of such a rehearsal of the marvellous virtues 
of New England, that all the Saints bethink them of 
their own virtues, and now and then, the Yankees 
are made to understand that there have been some 
good and smart men besides the Pilgrims and the 
Puritans. 

For instance, at the last New England Dinner, 
Colonel J. H. Pu.Eston, the President of St. David's 
Society, made a little speech which even the well-fed 
Yankees were obliged to praise with enthusiasm. 
He claimed for his own countrymen pretty much all 
the virtues and greatness of New England; referred 
to the fact that the captain and crew of the May- 
flower were Welshmen, but for whose patriotism 
and seamanship no Pilgrim would have landed in 
New England, and then pointed eloquently to 
RoGER WILLIAMS, who emigrated from Wales and 
proclaimed the great principles of civil and religious 
liberty, “ upon which,” said the speaker, “ New Eng- 
land was formed, and which became the corner-stone 
of the Great Republic.” He then proceeded to men- 
tion some of the Welsh signers of Declaration of In- 
dependence and many other Welsh citizens, conspicu- 
ous in the history of New England, and alluded to 
several Welshwomen, among them the mother of 
DanrieEL WEBSTER, as fit representatives of New 
England women. 

Every drop of Ropert’s blood which circulates 
The 
fact is, there are few better folks than Welshmen 
born in New England of ancestors who left Wales 
two hundred years ago. 
THE REPUBLIC OF RUPERT’S LAND. 


~ 





To a deputation of colonists who, on the 17th of 
December, waited on Lord GRANVILLE, the Colonial 
Secretary, at the Colonial Office in London, the noble 
Lord officially declared: “I should be exceedingly 
sorry to see England deprived of all her colonies— 
but this country will never attempt to retain them 
by brute force.” 

On the other hand, the British Parliament will 
meet in February, and the political issues to be 
joined therein by the opposing parties are sufficiently 
made up to render it certain that the Conservatives 
will fiercely attack the ministerial policy of letting 
the colonies shift for themselves ; and that they will 
appeal strongly to British pride, prejudices, and 
fears to crush out this policy as the forerunner of a 
breaking-up of the empire and the republicanization 
of the monarchy. 

Again, the Canadian act of Parliament known as 
the “ Rupert Land Act of 1868,” consummated a 
political job by buying the Northwest Territory from 
the Hudson Bay Company at the price of £300,000 
and one-twentieth of the lands, to be selected by the 
Company, this act constructively, and so far as the 
New Dominion is concerned, absolutely and irrey- 
ocably recognizing and confirming the fee-simple 
title to the property in the Company, which there- 
tofore from Labrador to the Pacific Ocean had always 
been questioned or denied. The £300,000 has not 
yet been paid by the Canadian government, but is 
on deposit awaiting the result of the troubles. 

Until the money is paid the Canadian government 
acquires no title and the Hudson Bay Company 
parts with none of its rights. Practically these were 
of ownership and government. But the Provisional 
Government of Prince Rupert’s Land and the North- 
west Territory has been set up against all other au- 
thority, and is in full force and possession, 

Such is the situation. ‘There are tokens that 
Canada will send special agents to Rupert’s Land 
to negotiate the insurrectionary leaders into submis- 
sion, and will require the Hudson Bay Company to 
effect a peaceful transfer of the territory. It is ru- 
mored that the negotiation will take the form of 
offers of official position and money to the leaders 
of the rebellion. We do not believe that these men 


will be bribed. We do believe that they will patri- page 


otically achieve independence for their noble coun- 
try. God speed them! 








Tue Descent or AvERNUS.—We wonder whether it 
bas occurred to our Protestant brethren who, in the 
course of the public-school controversy, have been 
dwelling upon the alliance of Rome with Infidelity, to 
scrutinize their consciences to discover whether under 
similar circumstances their own course would be differ- 
ent. We need not push the supposition so far as to put 
a case of Romanists in power and forcing what we 

as Romish instruction upon our dren, and 





to ask whether, in that quite supposablecase, we should 
be rigidly exclusive iD forming alliances calculated to 
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frustrate such a design. The Cicumenical Council ha 

shown us the identical alliance in Europe of Protestant” 
ism and Infidelity against Rome which exists in Amer” 
ica between Romanists and Infidels against Protestant- 
ism. While Dr. Cummine and Dr. D’Avsiener were 
holding evangelical meetings for prayer against the 
the Council, Garratpi and his affiliated infidelistic 
Reds were holding meetings at Naples and Florence 
whcse denunciations against it were of a character to 
justify their suppression by the police, who are doubt- 
less as free from religious propossessions as those of 
New York. And the point of the comparison is that 
these people have been regarded by American and Eu- 
ropean Protestants with something quite as much like 
sympathy as their American counterparts have experi- 
enced from Romanists, 

In short, we would draw this simple lesson—that 
stigmas like these should be honestly set down as the 
offspring of human infirmity and not glorified by a de- 
lusive halo of religious duty. Only Jess demoralizing 
than this prevalant self-deception are the maxims in 
vogue for the defence of this policy—such as ‘‘ Yas est 
ab hoste doceri,” ‘‘ It is right to fight the Devil with fire,” 
and their kind. It has really come to this—that men. 
on being reduced to the necessity of acknowledging that 
they have done wrong, do not profess sorrow, do not 
admit the neeessity of repentance, but justify them- 
selves by arguing that somebody has done worse. As 
if SmirH, caught in picking Brown's pocket, was en- 
titled to pardon on offering to show that Brown had 
committed forgery? As if in shielding Fenians in ra. 
pine andassussination we were justified bythe Alaba- 
ma’s piracies! The moral destitution evinced by the 
practical adoption—often by the avowal—of this line 
of conduct is lamentable. It amounts to saying, ‘ Be- 
cause men are bad we may be worse.” They, descend- 
ing in identical manner to lower depths of badness, we 
thereupon make a still further descent. And thus, 
even in the service of- religion, we find for ourselves 
justification in seeking out the lowest depths of sin! 

oF 


Mr. Peasopy’s Loyatty.—There is no doubt that 
Mr. Prazopy failed to please the loyal Americans who 
resided in London during the war. It is probable that 
he was not a partisan even in the best sense in which 
so many of us were partisans in the late war; that he 
did not feel the enthusiasm and resolve which burned 
like a fire in the heart of the North through our long 
and terrible struggle ; but it does not follow that he was 
disloyal to the Union, and a secessionist. He was 
probably a peace man; but, according to Bishop MoItr- 
VAINE, he was not one of those who kept calling 
** Peace, peace,” when there was no peace, and doing 
all he could the while for the South and for slavery. 
He made a very different impression upon the Bishop, 
who says, in a letter to Mr. TourLow WEED: 


I easily saw where it would not be difficult for a certain 
description of mind to misunderstand him; and I saw plainly 
where his heart was. So entire is the correspondence be- 
tween your statement and my recollections, that even to the 
fact of your having never met a secessionist at his banking- 
house, or lodgings, or anywhere in his company, not only 
can I say precisely the same, but the only exception in any 
degree given by you, is my only exception—General WARD 
of Georgia—an exception, however, of very moderate de- 
gree. 

One impression of Mr. PEABopy lies very distinet in my 
memory. It was made under eviient pain, from what some 
people were saying of him, and it was made very emphati- 
cally, in manner as well as word. It was preceded by call- 
ing to mind the strong desire he had felt and often ex- 
pressed, that the war should, if possible, have been avoided. 
He added: ‘‘ Bishop, there is no man that rejoices more than I 
do when the armies of the Union are victorious.” 


Mr. Peapopy was true to his country ; he was sound 
at the core. As a proof of this, he authorized Bishop 
Moltvaine and Mr, Weep to draw upon him for any 
amount which they could use to advantage in further- 
ing our national cause in Great Britain. But he was 
quiet, perhaps exclusive, and certainly reserved. He 
did not hobnob with newspaper correspondents, and 
had no liking for that spread-eagleism which sometimes 
characterizes the American abruad. But his heart was 
on the right side; and, now that he is dead, his works 
do follow him. His munificent provisions for the edu- 
cation of the Southern masses have done much, and 
will yet do vastly more to make the new dispensation 
upon which the South has entered fruitful with all the 
blessings of freedom. 

————_—— 


Catnouio Lurneranism.—The Lutheran and Visitor 
quotes as follows from the Order of Communion by 
which the Lutheran churches of the Southern General ° 
Synod are governed : 

“Then shall the minister say : All who sincerely repent of 
their sins, who confess Jesus before men, who desire to meet 
Him at His tabie, and who are earnestly endeavoring to 
make their calling and election sure, are invited to draw near 
with faith and love, and partake of the holy sacrament. 
This invitation is cordially extended, not only to all visiting 
disciples of our own communion, but also to all who are 
members in good standing of other Christian churches. In 
the name of Jesus Christ I say to all, who truly love Him, ye 
are welcome to this feast of love. We are all one in Christ. 


This is the spirit which is prevailing more and more 
in all denominations ; and the spirit in which we should 
celebrate the communion if we would please Him who 
said to his disciples: ‘‘ This do in remembrance of Me.” 

—— oe ; 


Waar 1s A Catvinist ?—The Watchman and Reflect- 
or, in answer to this question, says: 

All who willingly bear the name do not concur with CAL- 
VIN in regard to predestination, or with all his published 
views as to the design and extent of the atonement. 

To which the Lutheran Observer replies : 

Accordingly, a man may adopt views different from CAt- 
vin’s on Church Polity, Infant Baptism, Predestination, 
and Limited Atonement, and yet be truly called a Calvinist. 

In other words, a man is not a Calvinist and # a 
Calvinist ; black is white, and twice two are three and 
ahalf. How strange it isthat Christians cling to an- 
other name than Christ’s even after they have repudia- 
ted the very features that distinguished the man ! There 
are very few ‘‘Calvinisis” now living that VaLVIN 
would have acknowledged as his disciples. And surely 
Cavin knew the meaningof Calvinism. What's ina 
name? Were we baptized into CaLvIN, or was CALVIN 
crucified for us? 

—_>—- 

Tur Form or our Parer.—Hereafter, the folded 
3 of Tue Curistian Unton will not be cut and 
stitched as heretofore. With our rapidly increasing 
it is found impracticable to continue this 
for our readers, peesr cy incurring so great 

in mailing that still inconvenienc 
pirat ‘. nD rood It is more important that the pa- 
per should reach its readers in good time than that they 
should be saved the small trouble of putting a pin or a 
stitch —- back “ee ruoning tt y rong 
i i in ress ea 
peal pe, Por © Bor En time as well, is a task which 


circulation, 
convenience 


d to mail in time as a t 
is: mn ceeciupeedl by even the most enterprising of our 
contemporaries who fold in this pleasant and . 
quarto style. We therefore reluctantly give it uP, be 
is simply a matter of time ; and, we doubt not, W: 
properly.appreciated by clear-thinking people. 
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The Rarvaide. 


A CHRISTMAS-MORNING SCENE. 
> 
BY LOUISE 8. UPHAM. 
—— 
‘Oh, is it Christmas morn ?” 
My little darling cried, 
As, waking with the dawn, 
Her new-bought toys she spied : 
‘* Oh, we'll have fun to day,”— 
Her beaming eyes were bright,— 
“Tf good old Santa Claus 
My stockings filled last night !’’ 








From tip to rounded top, 
Of gifts there was no lack ; 
You would have thought that Santa 
Had emptied all his pack ! 
With eager, childish haste, 
She drew the treasures out, 
And welcomed each with smile, 
Or merry, laughing shout. 


‘‘ Mamma!” she gently said— 

The merry laugh was hushed, 

As, with a holy thought, 

The upturned face was flushed— 
‘Oh, can I pray, mamma ?” 

The words came soft and low— 
“T thank dear God! Ido! 

O, may I tell Him so?” 


She knelt, with folded hands, 
Amid her Christmas toys, 

And lisped her thanks to God, 
For all her many joys: 

And lo! the rising sun, 
In pristine splendor bright, 

Through crimsoned window shone 
With golden, mellow light, — 


Baptized the baby-brow, 
And lighted up the face, 

Till o'er the child there seemed 
The halo-beam of grace ! 

She rose—the sunbeam fled ; 
But, oh! the joy I felt! 

I thought the angels came 
And blessed her as she knelt! 


BUSHY WISDOM. 
——__> —_ 
BY THE AUTHOR OF THE ‘* PLAYSCHOOL STORIES.” 





—~—_—_- 

I once knew a little girl who was called Busny Wis- 
pom. Her real name was Lizziz Bounce. When her 
baby brother first learned to talk, he used to try to pro- 
nounce the word Lizzie, and couldn't do it. He would 
get it Busny every time. This made all the family 
laugh and fall to calling her Busuy too, until the name 
grew to her. 

She was quite a talker for a little miss, and fond of 
theorizing and giving her opinions, some of which were 
amusing and original. Hence her cousin Royat sur- 
named her Wispom, and her playfellows took it up, 
because it hada funny sound, and called her Busuy 
Wisvom. 

One day she walked leisurely into the room where 
her mamma and sister Bessiz were sitting, and seating 
herself in the large arm-chair, said, with a thoughtful 
air: 

‘*T suppose a prayer and a letter are very much 
alike.” 

** What do you mean by that ?” asked Brssrr. 

** Well, I will tell you,” she replied. ‘‘ When you 
want something of somebody you know, who lives 
a great way off, you write a letter and ask them for it, 
don’t you?” 

“Yes, Busny.” 

‘* Then a prayer and a letter are alike, ain’t they ?” 

** Of course ; but I didn’t quite understand your first 

* remark.” 

Busuy sat perfectly still for a few minutes, with her 
eyes fixed upon a bright flower im the carpet. Roya 
ran into the room with a paper hat on his head, and 
upset bis mamma’s work-basket, in his haste to find a 
string to fix his kite “right off.” He was one of those 
boys who seem to think that the world and all the peo- 
ple and things in it were made for their special conveni- 
ence. But the little girl was so much absorbed in her 
own thoughts, that she did not even see him. Present- 
ly she said: 

‘“When your ietter is finished, and yon remember 
some more you want to write, you begin with P. S., 
don’t you ?” 

**Yes, Busny.” 

‘*Then after you have prayed a prayer and amened, 
if you think of some more wants to pray about, must 
you say P. 8. too?” 

‘* Why do you want to know that ?” asked her sister 
Brssiz.” : : 

‘** Because I have been up-stairs, and prayed for a 
little Maltese kitten, just like the one over to Mrs. 
Green's house, but forgot to say, ‘‘ Thy will be done,” 
and I am afraid God will think I was impolite, and 
meant to have it, whether it was right I should or not. 
I want to ask him to excuse me, and tell him to do just 
as he likes about it. If there are lots of kittens that 
have got no place to live in, I should be pleased with 
ore, and I want it to have a little white spot be- 

_ tween its ears. But His will be done, you know. _ Is it 
as wicked to be careless as to be selfish, do you think?” 

Busuy's mamma laid aside her work, and, taking her 
little girl in her lap, talked long and earnestly with her 

on the subject. What do you think she said? I ask 
every one of my little readers to guess. You are 
doubtless as wise as Busy Wispom, and if you chance 
to be a little older, you are probably wiser. If you 
had been Busny’s mamma, how would you have ex- 
pressed your ideas on the subject ? 

If the mammas that read the Curtsttan Uston would 
tell the Editor of all the queer, hard questions, and the 
often odd and sometimes wise sayings of the little folks, 


what an interesting column he could make for “The 
Fireside !” 
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SOME REMARKABLE FACTS IN NATU- 


RAL HISTORY. 
—_»_—- 
BY PROF. 0. DE LA VERNY. 
a 
ORGANS OF SENSATION. 
_——— 


Animals communicate with external things by means 
of their senses; but, as I have said befor¢, some spe- 
cies possess, besides the five principal ones, others 
which we cannot conceive because they are foreign to 
us. Wecan no more understand them than a man 
who has been blind from his birth can have an idea of 
light or colors. It is by means of these additional 
senses that migrating birds, as swallows, etc., guide 
themselves in their flight to distant countries. We 
know that pigeons are sometimes used to carry mes- 
sages from one country to another. For this purpose, 
they take birds that have young ones to the station 
from which the message is to be sent; they tie it to 
their necks and let them go. Urged by the tender 
affection they have for their little ones, they first rise 
to a great height, and then, describing a straight line, 
they soon reach their destination. 

For the sake of experiment, pigeons that had never 
left the pigeon-bouse have been taken several hundred 
miles off, in closed boxes, and in no instance have they 
failed to return to their young. 

Sea turtles are cold-blooded animals, and conse- 
quently obliged to lay their eggs in the sand, where 
they are hatched by the heat of the sun. Although 
their young ones will come to life at 20 or even 50 
miles from the shore, they still seem to know where 
the nearest bay is, for they always take the most direct 
course to it. 

One would think that because some tropical rivers 
and pools in Africa dry up during the summer months, 
they would necessarily be deprived of fish ; far from it. 
The Almighty, who is never wanting in ingenuity and 
kindness, did not decide it should be so. These fishes 
are provided with bony pectoral fins, which they pro- 
ject forward and use as feet. Whenever a river or 
pond dries up, they take a direct course for the next 
pool which contains water, and they know where it is, 
among the hundred that may be around. Some other 
kinds bury themselves in the mud, and fall into a state 
of lethargy until the rainy season comes again. 

It is also by means of this additional sense, as I have 
said before, that herbivorous wild animals distinguish. 
the toxic nature of plants among those they feed upon. 
This sense seems to have a great analogy with that of 
smelling, but it certainly cannot be the same, at least 
such as we know it, for we cannot understand how all 
poisonous plants, whose perfumes are so varied, could 
have the same odor for animals. 

Now, in superior animals, there is not one organ 
which can, by its disposition, form, and the nerves it 
receives, explain the phenomena. We have to refer it 
to the class of instincts, which does not explain it any 
better. If we should look for the solution of the ques- 
tion in the series of phenomena which constitute the 
science of mesmerism, where it is said a knowledge of 
facts happening a long distance off may be obtained 
by the magnetized person, we would undoubtedly be 
able to form a judgment ; but before judging ourselves, 
we must wait until mesmerism itself shall have been 
proved. 

The sense of touch is spread all over the system, 

but it is more particularly localized in the teguments, 
by means of which the body has a more immediate re- 
lationship with exterior things. This sense is very 
subtle at the ends of the fingers and tongue. 

The sense of taste has its seat in the mouth, but 
more especially on the surface of the tongue or palate. 
By this sense we acquire a knowledge of material sub- 
stances, where they are soluble, in saliva. If, how- 
ever, these substances are aromatic, this property will 
be perceived in the nose by the olfactive nerve. Any- 
body can easily investigate this fact by chewing or 
drinking anything that has flavor, while holding his 
nose closed, thus stopping the current of air which 
penetrates it from the mouth. The flayor in this 
case will entirely be gone. Thus, cheese will only be 
found salted; pepper, caustic; wine, acid or bitter, 
but without flavor. But as soon as the nostrils will 
again allow a free circulation of air, all the flavor will 
immediately be perceptible. 

Although the seat of this sense may appear very nat- 
ural to anybody, it is no less true that the Almighty 
could not have better located it than at the entrance of 
the digestive apparatus, to discern in time the good and 
nutritious food from the bad and poisonous one. The 
taste becomes more acute as the stomach craves more 
for food. 

The sense of smell is located in the membrane which 
lines the nasal cavities. This sense is very subtle, but 
can only perceive volatile substances. In certain ani- 
mals it is more acute than in others. The dog, for in- 
stance, will detect and follow game which has passed 
in any place several hours before, although the wind 
has been blowing, and would make us suppose that any 
particle of volatile matter had been carried away. The 
dog, however, is far from possessing the best olfactory 
organ. 

It appears also very natural that the sense of smell 
should be located in the nasal fosses, at the entrance of 
the windpipe. But why should it be precisely there, 
and not elsewhere? Is this again the result of chance, 
or the work of an intelligent Being, who located it 
just where it could best fulfill the conditions it was 
intended for ? 

By the hearing we perceive still more delicate sen- 
sations than by the smell. Here the impressing agent 
is no longer the body itself, but simply a succession of 
vibrations transmitted by that body through a certain 
medium, generally air. This medium communicates 





ite vibrations to the auditory nerve, which transmits 
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them to the brain. Different kinds of vibrations en- 
able us to determine the nature of the body which pro- 
duced them. What is very singular, however, is that 
we should be able to reckon not only the direction, but 
also the distance of the vibrating body. 

The auditory apparatus in mammals is composed of 
three consecutive parts—the external ear, the canal to 
the drum, and the internal ear. 

The external ear, which everybody knows is the 
cartilaginous, funnel-shape portion of the ear, is 
well adapted to gather sounds -and transmit them 
through the cbannel contiguous to it. 

The canal to the drum chiefly consists of a cavity 
which opens from the external ear to the tympanum, 
which is a thin, rigid, and almost dry membrane, re- 
sembling very much a drum’s skin. The cavity of the 
tympanum is behind the membrane of the tympanum. 
It is filled with air, and bas no outlet to the external 
It is also called the drum. In this drum are 
found two small openings communicating with the in- 
ternal ear. One is called the fenestra rotunda, and is 
closed by a membrane like that of the tympanum. The 
other, the fenestra ovalis, is closed by -the stirrup, a 
small bone, being the last of four small bones called 
tympanal bones. These four small bones, which are 
placed between the last opening and the membrane of 
the tympanum, are moved by a set of very small 
muscles. Their function consists in stretching the 
membrane of the tympanum, and in closing or opening 
the fenestra ovalis, in which the stirrup is more or 
less imbedded. 

Finally, on one of the sides of the drum is a mem- 
brenous tube, called the Eustachian tube, communi- 
cating with the nostrils, to admit the air in the drum, 
which is indispensable to the functions of hearing. 

The internal ear is formed of a very complicated 
cavity, named the labyrinth. It is dug in the hardest 
bone of the body, called the rock, and consequently 
well fitted to transmit the vibrations it receives, 

The labyriath comprises a cavity called the vestibule, 
which communicates with the drum by the fenestra 
ovalis, and by the former with the three semicircular 
canals which belong to the labyrinth. At last, still 
farther in, is a fifth cavity of the labyrinth, in the 
shape of a snail-shell, and called cochlea. This cavity 
is divided into two compartments, the vestibular and the 
tympanal. The first opens in the vestibule, and the 
second to the fenestra rotunda, or round aperture, by 
which it could communicate with the drum if the 
latter was not closed by the membrane of the tym- 
panum. 

All the labyrinth is filled with a very delicate pulp, 
having a gelatinous consistency, into which dip the 
last filaments of the auditory nerve, which receives the 
vibrations transmitted by the pulp. 

After this short description, it will be easy to under- 
stand the mechanism of the organ of hearing. The 
vibrations of the sonorous body being communicated 
to the air, and received by the funnel-shaped external 
ear, are converged in the canal which leads to the 
drum; then, acting upon the membrane of the tym- 
panum with an increased intensity, causes this to 
vibrate. But as the tympanum vibrates, it communi- 
cates its vibrations to the air inside of the drum, this to 
the membrane closing the round aperture, which trans- 
mits them to the pulp behind it, the pulp to the auditory 
nerve, and the last to the brain. 

The external ear reflecting merely the vibrations of 
the surrounding air upon the tympanum, it sometimes 
happens that these vibrations are too powerful, and 
consequently become injurious to the animal. It is 
evidently to correct this defect that the Creator has, in 
His sublime wisdom, given the animal the faculty. of 
modifying gradually the impression produced by 
means of four small bones called tympanal. The 
function of these bones is to increase or decrease the 
tension of the tympanu:. 

Anatomists and physiologists have not gone any fur- 
ther in the study of this wondertul organ. Its compli- 
cation seems to defy all their scientific skill. 

If, as materialists think, this extraordinary apparatus 
has created itself by some very strange combination of 
the physical properties belonging to matter, why is it 
always the same in the various mammal species? If 
the first created individuals of this class were separately 
the result of chance, how is it that we find the very 
same apparatus in all the remaining vertebrate animals, 
greatly varied, it is true, but still exactly conformed 
under the same principles? What puzzles, however, 
the boldest thinkers is that, though the interior of the 
auditory apparatus is so complicated in mammals, these 
animals, provided with a very sharp ear, are still per- 
fectly unable to utter musical sounds, while birds, the 
only musical animals (man, of course, excepted), have 
this organ less complicated. 

If the auditory apparatus is so perfect in its compo- 
sition, it cannot, however, be compared to the organ of 
vision, by which animals perceive objects by means of 
light, the subtlest agent in nature, and whose material- 
ity, formerly admitted, is now contested. ; 





FACTS ABOUT THE SUEZ CANAL. . 
ne 


Mr. C. Crarkz, President of the Liverpool Chamber 
of Commerce, read a paper there, December 13, on the 
“* Suez Canal,” from which he has just returned. Mr. 
CLARKE's conclusions are that, as regards the siting at 
Port Said, it may be necessary either to fill up perfna- 
nenily the interstices between the blocks which form 
the western breakwater, or dredge away the bank as it 
is formed. Either course is practicable, and might be 
taken at a moderate expense. With respect to the in- 
jury of the banks by wash, it may be necessary, in 
several portions of the canal, to reduce the slope of the 
banks, and to pitch them with stone to a height of two 
or three feet above the water line, This ig already being 


— an. 
done between Suez and the Bitter Lakes, They ,. 
inexhaustible supplies of stone in the mountains Diy 
Suez, and now that the canal is open, the cost of trays lal 
port would be trifling, The fear of the canal drying, as 
by evaporation Mr. Crarke regards as chimeric), ‘y 
man who saw the Bitter Lakes and the current flowin 
in from the Red Sea could entertain such a pojip, 
The filling of the canal by shifting sands is a real q,, 
ger, though greatly exaggerated. Of a hundred mila 
which form the entire length of the canal, about gf), Why 
seven miles are made through lakes which have ex}, Gues 
as natural basins for at least 2,000 years without tii, ily. P 
filled with sand. Of the remaining forty-three y "Jame 2‘ 
the greater part consists of a mixture of sand ,,; Can't 
gravel, in consistency resembling more a garden-wyj py fro 
than the fine loose material which is popularly suppow Dear 
to form the desert. Mr. Crarxe has no doubt whateyp, me , 
that the enormous machines which were ranged alo» tpl 
the bank of the canal as he passed will dredge out ins out, 
month all the sand which is likely to be blown in in ale) 
year. As regards the cost of maintaining the cay shel 
when completed,an eminent English engineer ¢j. pd, an 
mated it at £60,000 perannum. Mr. Crarxe wou g ae 
have thought at least £100,000 would be required ; jy op 
he was told that Mr. Lava.iez was willing to contng ew? 
for its maintenance at £40,000 a year. Finally, as p. pful 
gards the prospects of the canal asa paying investmey, ippl 
Mr. Ciarke confesses himself unable as yet to arrive y ‘ nr 
it he 





a satisfactory opinion. 
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STORMS IN THE SUN. 1 Nel 

fou Tom § 

Professor J. D. SteELE has communicated the ji. Lato) 


lowing to the Elmira Advertizer : 

‘¢ There appeared in the Advertiser some weeks since 
a paragraph, copied, I believe, from a Michigan paper, 
declaring that a column of magnetic light is shootin: 
out from the sun at a prodigious speed—that it alrealy 
reaches half-way to the earth, and that, in all probabili. 
ty, by another summer we shall have celestial and a. 
mospheric phenomena beside which our rudest winter 
winds will seem like a ‘June morning in Paradise.’ ]) 
fine, that when this big tongue of fire touches the ear! 
it will likely lap up our globe at one mouthful. Vei 
many have made inquiries of me concerning this prod 
igy, and, with your leave, I will try to satisfy the 
curiosity, and perhaps allay their fears. 

It has been known for some time that during a tot 
eclipse red flames were seen to play about the edge 
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the moon. During the eclipses of 1868 and 1869: eo 
was definitely settled that they were entirely disc - 
nected from the moon, and were vast tongues of -_ 
darting out from the sun’s disc. By observations wi qui 
the spectroscope, and also by means of the wonder! er. 


photographs of the sun taken by Dz La Ruz during: 
eclipse of 1860, it was discovered that these fire mow 


Cl 
ng 


tains consisted mainly of burning hydrogen gas. 1! It 
was precious information to secure in the midst of tk Hu 
excitement and novelty, and in the brief duration of: n't ] 
total eclipse. It did not, however, satisfy scienii: we 


men. For two years Mr. Looxyer, aided by a gui 
from Parliament to construct a superior instrumet, 
had been experimenting and searching in order to @ 
tect these flames at other times than at the rare occt 
rence of a total eclipse. On the 20th of October, 18! 
he obtained a distinct image of one of the prominence 
which he afterward traced entirely around the sun. A* 
tronomers can, therefore, now study these flames at a1) 
time. 

The result of observations now being taken sho’ 
that storms rage upon the sun with a violence of whic! 
we can form no conception. Hurricanes swept ov! 
its surface with terrific violence. Vast cyclones wi) 
its fires into whirlpools, at the bottom of which ol! 
earth could lie like a boulder in a volcano. Hwy 
flames dart out to enormous distances, and fly over tli 
sun with a speed greater than that of the earth its! 
through space. At one time a cone of fire shot 0! 
80,000 miles, and then died away all in ten minute 
time. Beside such awful convulsions the mimic ds 
play of a terrestrial voleano or earthquake sinks in! 
insignificance. 

There is nothing in these phenomena to alarm 
hey have, in all probability, happened constantly {” 
ages past. That we have now means of investiga’ ' 
their nature and ‘measuring their height and veloci’. 
furnishes no cause of anxiety. Rumors of these ¢' 
coveries have crept into the papers, and, exaggerait! 
by repeated copying and sensational additions, bart 
given rise to these mysterious and uncalled-for predic 
tions.” 
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THE STAR OF THE ADVENT. 
° ; 

Tue Srar that appeared to the Magi at the nativity 
has never yet been identified by astronomers with ©! 
known appearance in the heavens which can accoul! 
for all the statements of the sacred narrative. Keri® 
showed that three several conjunctions of the planet 
Jupiter and Saturn occurred during the year 7 B. ©. 
and his conclusions, in the main, have been verified * 
peatedly since by other calculators. Naturally the 
supposition that the blended light of these two magn! 
cent stars might have been the object which arrested 
attention of the astrologers, and guided them to Bethle 
hem, has been largely improved by commentators, ¢sp° 
cially as it harmonizes with the undoubted fact ‘%# 
our era is too late by some years. But the actual fac! 
have been distorted and exaggerated, even to the ridic? 
Jous extent of inventing near-sightedness of the eyes o 
the part of, the Magi, since it cannot be pretended oo 
the planets approached each other anything like 4 
enough to seem to’ blend in one, to ordinary ey’ " 
They were at no time nearer than twice the appar 
diameter of the moon. Neither in the last con) unc 
of December in that year were they in such a a 
in the heavens as to guide a traveler from Jerusai® 
to Bethlehem, or to stand over the house. Science 


not yet displaced this star from the category of tbe 
sapeonatithl, nor can Wwe call its suggestion a “ pleasin! 
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CRIPPLE TOM. 
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RY ISABELLA GRANT MEREDITH. 
acca calleciigs 


«Why, Tom, what makes you so cross ” 

« Guess you'd be, if you was me!” muttered Tom, 
snily, pushing away his bowl. # 

u Ain't you going to eat your supper ? : 
“Can't you see for yourself ” he asked, flinging 
way from the table without having tasted a morsel. 
“Pear me!” thought NELry, shaking her wise little 

“Tox surely wouldn't be cross at me because I 
an't give him half-a-dollar! Perhaps he is sick! I'll 
rnd out, after I get the dishes washed up.” 

Go Netty set away the few dishes they possessed on 
* shelf, tidied up the little room, where she and Tom 
‘ved, and bustled about quite cheerfully, making every- 
ping as neat and bright as could be, for, after all, if it 

as a poor little place, it was ‘‘ home,” and Netty took 
reat pride in her housekeeping. She was as active and 
helpful as Tom was slow and helpless; but then he was 

cripple, and she had to work for both, going out to 
Pan errands, tend & neighbor's children, or help about 
cht housework—oh! there were a hundred different 
ings that Netty could do. But the money went as 
‘ast as it came, for there were bread and coal to buy, 
sn Newry had not half-a-dollar left in her purse. 
‘Tow sat brooding dismally over thefire until NEtry’s 
sm stole around his neck, her soft cheek nestled loy- 
ingly against his, and she said cheerfully : 

“Come, Tom, tell me all about it, dear!” 

“Jt’s no use!” Tom answered gloomily. 

«Perhaps itis! May-be I can help you.” 

“Give me half-a-dollar and you can!” 

“But, To, I haven't got half-a-dollar !” 

“Then what’s the use of talking ?” 

“Money isn’t everything! I’ve heard that wit was 
better, if one couldn't have both. Let's try, and see!” 

Encouraged by her persistent cheerfulness, Tom 
ally unbosomed his grievance. Miss Exsrx, ‘‘ up at 
he big house,” being an invalid and unable to share in 

ue gay life her sister led, found her enjoyment in daily 
sihering about her a few poor children from the vil- 
age, and teaching them with great care and patience. 

er little pupils had planned to please and surprise her 
on her birthday with a nice present, bought with their 
own earnings; only poor Tom could earn nothing, 
leing a cripple, and NeLiy had no money to spare. He 
had quite set his heart on a book with a beautiful red 
cover, Which he considered a marvel of cheapness at 
fifty cents. Tom finished his story pathetically by 
laying his head on Netty’s shoulder to hide his grief. 

“Tt will look so mean of me!” he sobbed. 

“Hush—hush! Iam sure I can find a way! 
han't look mean anyhow, Tom, if I can help it.” - 

For once Tom put no faith in Netty’s wit, and he 
vould not be persuaded to go to school at all, the next 
lay. Instead, he wandered off into the woods, and at 
right he came home with his pockets full of beautiful 
xcoms, and a great bundle of crooked branches on his 
back. 

“I wish these acorns were as good as they are pretty,” 
i¢ said, tumbling them out on the hearth. ‘‘ We'd roast 
ome, if they were fit to eat!” 

“O Tom! how lucky!” cried Netty, with sparkling 
ves; “* Why didn’t I think of it before? It will please 
iss Exstz better than a book with a red cover, I can 
‘ll you! I saw one hanging in the bay-window in 
rs. Howarv's splendid parlors, and I know just how 
‘was made, for I looked at it ever so long!” 

Tom staring in surprise, at last exclaimed : 

“What are you talking about, Netty!” 

“The present you are to make for Miss Exsiz, to be 
ure !” 

“Tmake it! How can 1?” 


“Why, Tom, how stupid you are! Come, I'll show 
oul” 


ead 


You 


| Inbigh glee Netty brought out asmall oaken measure; 
Hea, sitting down by Tom's bundle, she broke off all 
. odd, gnarled, and twisted twigs until her apron was 
UL, 
“There!” She said. ‘Here are more than enough, 
ith all these acorn-cups. Now, Tom, you must tack 
lese Stems on, in a scraggly vine-pattern, all around 
le outside of the measure, while I run over and beg 
: catrlage-maker to give me a little varnish and an 
d brush. Then you must stick on the acorns all 
yipne the rim, and varnish it all over.” 
an for ?” asked the incredulous Tom. 
“ seal arta Just do as I tell you, and you'll see, 
= orm and got so interested in his work, that 
nts “ aaa Sat up until midnight to finish it, only 
7 : © NELLY would not listen to such a thing. By 
. Me next day the work was all done, varnished 
ie led. Tom found some strong wire among his 
—— Nelly borrowed a gimlet and bored three 
we om - edge of the measure, and after the wire 
ns ped through they hid its ugliness by stringing 
, bits of different-colored twigs. 
— Wwe must go to the woods, next,” said NELLy. 
. wil carry a knife and the iron spoon; you can 
‘tch the basket,” Thi: 
. Fr Was that for?” Tom wantéd to know; but 
cola ka very cheerfully, and when they reached the 
ead eo his basket full of rich black mould, 
' hs Py €n he saw her busily digging up a root, he 
ear rcontemptuously : “Pshaw! NELLY, what 
3 want of that old brake?” 
5 hat’sfern—and it's lovely, too!” exclaimed Natty. 
Wheg st Buy home, before its leaves wilt.” 

<n the basket Was filled with earth, and the feath- 


Y fern planted in it, allglistenin g with the w 
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Netty had sprinkled over it, Tom, in delighted admira- 
tion at the work of his own hands, had to confess that 
it was really ‘‘the prettiest thing he ever saw !” 

But the best of it was, when he carried it up to Miss 
E1siz on the morning of her birthday, and her pale 
cheeks flushed, and her soft eyes glowed at sight of 
the pretty rustic basket. She had Tom drive the nail 
himself, and hang it up in her own window, where the 
sunlight fell through the green fringes of the fern. 

“‘And you made this beautiful basket, all yourself ? 
My dear child, you ought to be thankful that you are 
given so much taste and ingenuity, for now, although 
you are not strong enough to work like other boys, you 
can help your sister, and earn a great deal by making 
these pretty things.” 

NELLY, waiting impatiently at the gate for Tom to 
come out and tell her how his gift had been received, 
had hardly time to ask : 

“* What did Miss Exsiz say ?” When Tom, throwing 
his arms around her neck, exclaimed : 

“OQ Netty, our fortune is made! I am going to 
help you ever so much—I am going to support myself ! 
Miss Etsiz said so! She is going to show the basket 
to everybody, and ask them all to give orders for more ; 
and she has promised to send me some wooden bowls, 
to help me begin with! And, O Netty, you shall 
never be cold or hungry again. I'm going to take you 
into partnership !” 

*“O Tom! J haven't got any capital to put in with 
your bowls, you know!” laughed Netty. 

‘But then,” said Tom, “you've got what is better 
than money—wit. If it hadn’t been for your wit I 
shouldn’t be going to set up in business to-morrow. I 
say, Netty, I’m sorry I was so cross to you about that 
half-dollar !” 








Scientific & Sanitary. 








—Exasriciry is a property which appears universally 
in the mechanism and adjustments of nature. It is actually 
essential to the operation of some organisms, it contributes 
to endurance in others, but, most strikingly, and in all, it 
gives grace and symmetry to motion of every kind, as if it 
were the finishing touch in the perfect works of the Creator. 
In attempting to imitate this property, man finds his own 
impotence perhaps more clearly shown than through any 
other vomparison with nature. The iris, the curtain of the 
eye, responds, through the elasticity of its tissues, with the 
most exquisite ¢elicacy, to every variation of light, opening 
or closing the pupil in the centre. Man, needing just such 
a diaphragm for his optical experiments, and capable of shap- 
ing a lens of microscopic size to given curves with extraor- 
dinary exactness, still cannot even remotely imitate the iris. 
The joints of the human body are so adjusted in shape and 
with interposed tissues as to give not only facility, but ele- 
gance to each movement. As a whole, the body is a marvel 
of elasticity throughout, which adds to precision in the use 
of the limbs, and enables them to receive heavy blows with- 
out injury. Artificial machines, while they may copy the 
form of joints, and may be adapted to bestow power upon 
work with an exactness of which we delight to boast, fail in 
securing elasticity with precisiun. A steam engine, or a 
loom, ora railway coach, all come short in this particular 
when we compare them with the human frame. A striking 
illustration was given of the contrast in an accident with 
which we were conversant. A car was whirled from the 
track, with some thirty or forty people in it. Every seat 
was torn up and broken, so that when search was made fora 
seat-back on which to carry an injured lady, not a whole one 
could be found. Yet although the passengers were all 
thrown into one end, together with all the other contents of 
the car, not a bone was broken, nor was any one seriously 
injured, But for elasticity the bone$ must have shared the 
fate of wood and iron when subjected to the same concus- 
sion. Perhaps sufficient attention has not yet been given 
to this requisite in machines, but there is certainly a great 
deficiency. For example: the blow of a wave on the wheel 
of a steamship carries its strain through the whole machinery 
tili it reaches the piston, where it is met by the elasticity of 
the steam, which will yield before it, and then return the 
blow. But the machinery, made with mathematical preci- 
sion in every part, cannot yield anywhere without breaking, 
and must therefore. be disproportionately huge in dimen- 
sions, as compared with the mechanisms of nature. In this 
connection we may note a singular fact in naval architec- 
ture. The ribbed hull of a ship is usually made unyielding, 
for the sake of strength. But a ship will sail faster if it has 
elasticity. So well has this been understood by some, that 
cases have been known where vessels have escaped capture 
in war, distancing their pursuers as soon as every other rib 
of the frame was sawn through, whereby elasticity was im- 
parted to the hull. 


—Desrp-Sga dredgings have been recently made, con- 
ducted by Prof. Thompson and Dr. CARPENTER, of England, 
to a depth equaling the height of the Alpine peaks, with a 
result of some half a ton of deposits secured for examina- 
tion. It can hardly be doubted that some new conclusions 
will be reached in science, and some old ones will be cor- 
rected. But many of the statements of fact, and wise opin- 
ions boldly uttered, with which the papers are full, are very 
absurd. There has not yetbeen time enough given to study 
the exact facts, or to interpret from them with any manner 
of confidence. There is a great tendency to conclude that, 
because it is reported that Sir CHARLES LYELL, or some other 
great man, says thus and so, it must be so. But it is best in 
the first place to remember that in all probability Sir 
Canes LYELL said no such thing, or gave it only as a sug- 
gestion; and, again, that this same man, together with 
many others, has again and again given forth positive opin- 
ions which he has had to retract. One authority, or one set 
of discoveries, is no foundation for scientific verities; and 
scientific decisions, of all others, must be slowly matured. 
It is very commonly asserted that because certain animals, 
only known before as fossils, have been found at the bottom 
of the sea, therefore the theory of remote geological ages is 
overthrown. This does not follow at all, and only reminds 
us of a shocking blunder in an elaborate article, on another 
subject, of the North British Review. The writer says, be- 
cause it has been proved that the light of some stars has 
been 50,000 years in coming to our planet, therefore this 
planet must have been in existence 20,000 years! Why? It 


‘probably has been much longer than that, but the light of 


the stars does not show it. 
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—Frozen Members of the body are to be restored 
by the revival of circulation and vital heat from within. 
The application of external heat is worse than useless. The 
blood maintains its own temperature with groat equality, no 
inatter what the surrounding temperature may be, the range 
being between 96° and 100°. Human beings may therefore 
be subjected, without danger to life, to very great extremes. 
In arctic regions a severity of 102° below zero has been en- 
dured, and on the other side of the thermometer men have 
entered‘a heat of 280°, and even in one recorded case of 400° 
and upwards, that is above the boiling point. The effects 
of cold are tu contract the tissues exposed and drive the 
blood out of the veins and arteries back up on the internal 
organs. When apart is frozen the blood is gone from it, 
and, if restoration can be made, it is only possible by having 
the circulation return, bringing heat from within the tissues 
through the flowing blood. External heat can only warm, 
in any case, by preventing a loss of internal heat through 
radiation, and possibly stimulating a little the flow of blood. 
But the best stimulus is friction, or action in the parts. The 
milkman’s device of slapping his hands is better than all 
fires, and will soon relieve cold fingers. Frozen members, 
then, are to be treated with snow, with friction, and warm 
coverings, while the circulation is stimulated by warm 
drinks. Heat applied, on coming to the fire, will be very 
likely to insure the death of the affected part. 


—Tue Musraone is by many rejected as an incum- 
brance, by others it is condemned as unseemly, and it has 
even been described as “ the lip in mourning for the brain.” 
There may be as much folly shown in the disposition and 
parade of this appendage as in the use of any article of 
factitious adornment, but there are sanitary reasons why it 
should not be indiscriminatingly condemned. Why hair 
was appointed to grow on the:lip and chin it may not be so 
easy to explain as it is to give good reasons why some peo- 
ple should cultivate both mustache and beard. The upper 
lip is intimately connected, through its nerves, with the 
eye. A false stroke of the razor, or a dall one, will draw 
tears, or give sharp pains to the eyes as many a man knows 
by experience. In some the effect of constant shaving is to 
weaken the eyes, so that oftentimes physicians are con- 
strained to prescribe a mustache, and patients find that it 
brings relief. Many ministers are obliged to face public 
opinion, and wear the appendage, for this reason, and proba- 
bly there are many more who should do the same thing. 
The beard has an object in protecting the throat, which is 
too obvious, and too well proved by experience to need de- 
fence on the part of those who deem it proper to allow their 
hair to grow. j 
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Abortion Among Covws. 


It is often difficult to discover the exact causes that 
bring about abortion, either in cows orewes. The imme- 
diate cause of the accident is, of course, premature separa- 
tion between the mother and fetus. This results sometimes 
from mechanical means, such as violent exertion, running 
from dogs, slipping on awkward standings, rough treatment 
from attendants, long journeys, shaking and excitement 
during “transit by railway. From the mechanical disturb- 
ance of an overloaded stomach, the relations of the womb 
to its contents are also deranged, and hence hoven, fardel- 
bound, and other forms of indigestion, and even obstinate 
attacks of constipation and diarrhea, lead to abortion. But 
the majority of abortion cases proceed from less tangible 
causes. Theydepend upon some subtle nervous disturbance 
—upon a sort of morbid sympathy. A cow calving or 
aborting is apt to induce other cows, in the same or even in 
adjoining yards, to follow suit. Through their sensitive 
noses, the other pregnant cows are cognizant of what is 
going on; they become excited, as is evident by their watch- 
ful aspect, their sniffing, restlessness, and lowing. This ex- 
citement tells prejudicially on the nervous system, and espe- 
cially on that portion of it regulating the condition of the 
uterus and the nutrition of the fetus. In a manner not so 
easily explained, perhaps, by what is technically known as a 
reflex action, the contractions of the uterus are premeturely 
established, and its contents are expelled. The influence of 
the imagination on the health, even of the lower animals, is 
probably not sufficiently recognized. Those who doubt the 
influence of the senses and imagination on health, and even 
life, will do well to remember the curious case of the con- 
demned criminal who was informed that he was about to be 
bled to death, had his eyes blindfolded, his arm slightly 
punctured, and tepid water caused to trickle along the bared 
arm. The surgeons talk in whispers; gradually the unfor- 
tunate man sinks, as if from loss of blood, and actually 
faints and dies. 


But returning to the case of abortion. Blood, putrefying 
matters, and most bad smells exert on the senses and imag- 
ination of cows a marked exciting action; the animals go 
sniffing restlessly about as they do when a case of abortion 
itself has occurred. The eating of ergotized grains or 
grasses, whether taken in a natural state or after being con- 
verted into hay, also produces abortion; but such cases, al- 
though strongly insisted on by most authorities, are not so 
frequent as might be supposed. Westate this with tolerable 
confidence, because ergot of rye has been given daily, in 
large doses, to animals, from the time of conception through- 
out the period of gestation, without interfering seriously 
with general health, and certainly without hastening deliv- 
ery. The drinking of foul water, and sometimes, also, 
scarcity of water, bad food, and exhausting diseases, inter- 
fere with the healthy nutrition of the calf, cause its disease 
or death, and thus become causes of abortion. In such 
cases, the foetus often comes away putrid, and as if it 
had been dead for scveral days previous to its expulsion. 
In your endeavors to ward off abortion, you will, of course, 
carefully attend to the feeding of your cows; make sure, 
especially, that their fare is not too bulky or indigestible ; 
see that they have abundance of good water; avoid having 
them disturbed by dogs, or knocked about by rude cattlemen; 
remove any Vicious or domineering animals which run or 
haunch their neighbors; do not permit manure to accumu- 
late in the yards or courts, since, in wet weather, it causes 
the pregnant cows too much exertion to move about amongst 
it, and the forcible dragging out of an entangled limb may 
cause displacement of the foetus. Attend to cleanliness in 
and about the sheds and houses, and have the walls white- 
washed. Remove to some separate place calving or aborting 
cows, and do not allow the cleanings to lie in the yards or 
where pregnant cows can get at them. Do not permit pigs, 
sheep, or other animals to be slaughtered in your cowyards, 
nor blood, entrails, or any odorous manures, or other such 
matters to lie about within smelling distance. Cows that 
have previously aborted sre especially apt to do #o in me | 





cessive pregnancies, and the accident is apt to occur about 
the same period of gestation. Such cows, unless they are 
particular favorites, should not again be kept for the dairy. 
If, however, they are again in calf, they must be carefully 
attended to as regards feeding, quiet, and general health. 
As they approach the time at which they have previously 
aborted, it is well to put them by themselves.— Vet. Ed. 
North British Agriculturist. 


Cheap and Valuable Paint. 


—The following directions for making a trustworthy 
paint were first published in the Country Gentleman several 
years ago. Ithas been thoroughly tested, and is confidently 
recommended. The only serious cost is the labor of making 
it, and that amounts to very little: 

“Take half a bushel of nice unslacked lime; slack it with 
boiling water, cover it during the process to keep in the 
steam, and add to ita peck of clean salt, previously well 
dissolved in warm water; three pounds of ground rice, 
boiled toa thin paste, and stirredin boiling hot; half a 
pound of clean glue, which has been previously dissolved by 
first soaking it well, and then hanging it over a slow fire, in 
a small kettle within a large one filled with water. Add tive 
gallons of hot water to the whole mixture; stir it well, and 
let it stand a few days covered from the dirt. It should be 
put on right hot; for this purpose, it can be kept in a kettle 
on a portable furnace. It is said that about one pint of this 
mixture will cover a square yard upon the outside of a 
house, if properly applied. 

‘‘ Brushes more or less small may be used, according to 
the neatness of the job required. It answers as well as oil 
paint for wood, brick, or stone, and is cheaper. It retains 
its brilliancy for many years. There is nothing of the kind 
that will compare with it, either for inside or outside walls. 
Coloring matter may be put in, and made of any shade you 
like. 

‘¢Spanish-brown stirred in will make red or pink more or 
less deep, according to the quantity. A delicate tinge of 
this is very pretty for inside walls. Finely pulverized com- 
mon clay, well mixed with Spanish-brown bef¢re it is stirred 
into the mixture, makes a lilac color. Lampblack in moder- 
ate quantities makes a slate color, very suitable for the out- 
side of buildings. Lampblack and Spanish-brown mixed 
together produce a reddish stone color. Yellow ochre stirred 
in makes a yellow wash; but chrome goes farther, and 
makes a color generally esteemed prettier. In all these 
cases, the darkness of the shade will of course be determined 
by the quantity of coloring used. It is difficult to make a 
rule, because tastes are very different; it would be best to 
try experiments on a shingle, and let it dry. We have been 
told that green must not be mixed with lime. The lime de- 
stroys the color, and the color has an effect on the white- 
wash which makes it crack and peal. 

‘When walls have been badly smoked, and when you 
wish to have them a clean white, it is well to squeeze indigo 
plentifully through a bag into the water you use, before it is 
stirred in the whole mixture. . 

‘«If a larger quantity than five gallons is wanted, the same 
proportions should be observed.” 


Grapes About Rocks. 


The past season was a very peculiar one—wet and 
cold; and the grapes in many localities in the East failed to 
ripen. While this was generally true, it was rather refresh- 
ing to observe at-one of our horticultural exhibitions splen 
did specimens of a well-known variety, apparently fully 
ripe, which we found on inquiry had, been grown near a 
ledge of rocks. Some years ago, we visited a place: where 
we observed similar results from a similar cause. The whole 
secret of the thing is that the rocks absorb the heat of the 
sun by day, and give it off at night; keeping the roots of the 
vine warm, and the temperature about it more fully equal- 
ized. 

Our attention was once attracted to this same subject by 
observing that the melon vines in a hill around which some 
stones had been placed were much larger at the end of a 
few weeks than those in the hills that had not been so 
treated. The same principle is observed in cities, where 
grapevines are trained in front of brick walls, which absorb 
the heat by day and reflect it when most needed by the 
vine. We propose to test more fully the value of such treat- 
ment for the vine, by placing stones about the roots of 
several bearing vines in different parts of the vineyard 
where they failed this year to ripen a single grape.—Ameri- 
can Journal of Horticulture. 


A Cheap Hard Soap. 


It is often difficult for housekeepers living in the 
country to procure a good bar-soap at a reasonable price. 
The ordinary article of commerce is 80 soft and wastes in 
using so fast asto become a serious item of expense to a 
family which believes in soap and water. Hearth and Home 
gives the following receipt, which it says has in formertimes 
‘been soldin the country for $5a copy: Four large bars of 
yellow soap; two pounds of sal soda; three ounces of borax; 
one ounce of liquid ammonia. Shave the soap in thin 
slices; put it into eight quarts of soft water (rain-water is 
best). When the soap is nearly dissolved, add the borax and 
sal-soda; stir till allis melted. Pour it into a large tub ora 
shallow pan; when nearly cool add the ammonia s/owly, 
mixing it well. Let it stand a day or two, then ent it into 
cakes or bars, and dry in a warm place. No better soap can 
be made to wash white clothes, calicoes, and flannels; and 
it is excellent for all household purposes. It costs but three 
cents per pound, and is made in less than half an hour. 


—Enciish CHEESEMAKERs are beginning to fear lest 
the importea American article may interfere seriously with 
the profits of their dairies. At a recent dairy meeting 12 
Derbyshire, the American system of cheese factories was 
considered at some length. A few years ago Yankee 
cheeses commanded but a low price in the English market, 
but now they are worth a penny a pound more than the 
ordinary article of English make. Propositions were made 
to start a cheese factory near Derby and try the American 
system on English soil. 

—Tue Crmanat Court of Chester county, Pa., at 
its recent term, tried acase in which a man was charged 
with having obnoxious weeds on his farm and allowing them 
to grow, to the damage of his neighbors. He was foun 
guilty and sentenced to pay a fine of $10 and costs of prose- 
cution. This is a good thing, provided the man was really to 
blame, which, by the way, must have been rather hard to 
prove. 

—A New Rork is one of the most unmanageable al 

i that a farmer is called upon touse. by 
rsa the rope in water for two hours, all trouble 
can be avoided, and the rope made as soft and pliable as if 
used for months. Its strength is not diminished, but its 
stiffness is gone. It must hang in a warm room until thor- 





oughly dried, and must not be allowed to kink, 
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WEEKLY NEWS SUMMARY. 


HOME. 


NATIONAL MATTERS. 


—The statement of the public debt has 
just been made public. The entire debt is 
$2,658,134,670, and the amount in the Treasury is 
$209,387,716 69, of which about $109,000,000 is 
in coin and coin certificates; the actual debt is, 
therefore, $2,448,746,953 31, or $4,812,781 92 less 
than on the Ist of December, and $76,716,306 70 
less than on the Ist of March last. 


—The orders of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury for gold sales and bond purchases for the 
month of January, show that he will continue his 
policy in a modified shape, the sales of gold au- 
thorized being but $4,000,000, against $10,000,000 
n December, and the purchase of bonds but 
$6,000,000, against $11,000,000 last month. The 
arge amount disbursed for interest and the re- 

ction of the gold balance in the Treasury, as 

ell as the condition of the market, have doubt- 

s induced the modified action of the Secretary, 

hich, however, is changed only in amount, not 
principle. 

—The Sub-Committee of the Banking and 
Currency Committee of Congress, who were ap- 
pointed fo investigate the New York gold ring 
conspiracy, have met in New York for the exam- 
ination of witnesses, and will endeavor to close 
the examination this week. 





—Senator Cuanpier, who has been absent 
in New York and Philadelphia to urge measures 
for the fund for the family of Mr. STANTON, has 
returned to Washington, and reports gratifying 
success in both cities, with every prospect that 
the object will be fully accomplished at an early 
day. 

—The Postmaster-General visited New 
York last week for the purpose of making ar- 
rangements for the transportation of the Euro- 
pean mails, which had been discarded by the 
former mail steamship lines on account of the re- 
duction in payment. Before leaving, he perfected 
arrangements with the WILLIAMS & GUION line 
to Liverpool, and the two German lines. Semi- 
monthly mails will likewise be forwarded by the 
French line. The ultimate result of the difficul- 
ties will probably be to hasten the establishment 
of an American line. 


—The ex-Collector of the port of Baltimore, 
Colonel WEBSTER, characterizes as false the 
statements recently ascribed to CORNELIUS WEN- 
DELL, of Washington, by the reporter of a New 
York city paper, to the effect that Mr. WEBSTER 
had raised money to buy: Senators to vote for 
President JOHNSON’S acquittal in the impeach- 
ment trial. He says he collected about $2,500, 
contributing $100 himself, which was turned 
over to Hon. E. Cooper, and was designed for 
Mr. Jonnson’s defence. 7 


POLITICAL. 


—New York Legislature convened on 
Tuesday and received the Governor’s messago. 


—The Louisiana Legislature met on Mon- 
day. 

—The General Assembly of Ohio met on 
Monday at Columbus. The Senate organized by 
electing a Republican Clerk and Democratic Ser- 
geat-at-Arms. The House elected a * Reformer,” 
who voted for himself. 


—The Pennsylvania Legislature met on 
Tuesday, having in its House of Representatives 
but a little over one-third of last year’s members, 
and as a number of them are pledged to support 
various measures of reform, a cutting down in 
State expenditures is looked for. 


—Governor Baxzr, of Indiana, expresses 
his intention to recommend in his message to 
the next Legislature a reformation of the State 
laws governing the subject of divorcee. The 
Legislature will not meet until January, 1871. 


INDUSTRIAL AND SOCIAL. 


—Two hundred and fifty Chinese laborers 
for the Texas Central Railroad, reached St. 
Louis last week, under a contract for three years 
at $20 per month and their board, having their 
passage to and from San Francisco paid. Mr. 
JouHN G. WALKER, who has imported them and 
has an equal number on their way hither, has 
published a statement that from one end of China 
to the other the valve of labor in America, ac- 
cording to the California standard, is well- 

* known; and, although labor in China is very 
cheap, able-bodied men will not engage to expa- 
triate themselves for a series of years except on 
condition of receiving such high wages as will 
enable them to return home in comparative afflu- 
ence. Mr. WALKER believes, however, that a 
considerable number of excellent laborers can 
now be found in California at from $26 to $28 per 
month where they\find themselves, or from $17 
to $19 per month where they are found in pro- 
Visions. 


—A Mrs. Rieney has taken a $12,000 con- 
tract for macad<mizing streets in St. Louis. 


—The Indiana State Association of School 
Superintendents met last week in Indianapolis, 
and the discussion on the condition of the colored 


schools tended to show a necessity for mixed 
schools. 


—The National Executive Committee of 
Colored Men are about to establish a paper in 
Washington to represent the political and indus- 
trial interests of the race, 


GENERAL. 


—A movement is in progress at St. Louis, 
Mo., to hold a world’s fair in that city in 1871, 
A World’s Fair Association is to be formed, with 
® capital stock of $1,000,000, 





—The opening of the new year was cele- 
brated ina new way in Syracuse. A monster 
barbecue was given for the entertainment of the 
poor of the city and the surrounding country. 
Three beeves were consumed and 5,000 loaves of 
bread were distributed. 


—Discoveries of counterfeit money are 
being announced in every direction. Counterfeits 
of legal-tender $50 notes have been brought to 
the United States District Attorney’s office in 
New York, which was almost a perfect imitation. 
Well-executed counterfeits of the $20 notes of 
the Tradesmen’s National Bank, of New York. 
have been passed in Chatham, N. Y., and the 
utterer was arrested last week and committed for 
trial. At Washington there have been presented 
at the Treasury for redemption two of the coun- 
terfeit $1,000 seven-thirty notes of the issue of 
June 16, 1865. They bear so close a resemblance 
to the genuine as to lead to the belief that the 
plate from which they were printed was stolen 
from the Treasury some years ago. In relation 
to the robbery of $12,000 in unsigned notes of 
the First National Bank of Jersey City, stolen 
from the vaults of the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency, Washington, a circular has been issued 
recommending the rejection of all $50 and $100 
notes of thas bank, as it is supposed attempts 
may be made to put the stolen notes in circula- 
tion. 

—Inquiries having been frequently re- 
ceived. at Washington as to the probabilities of 
an early decision in the legal-tender cases now be- 
fore the Supreme Court, it is pronounced reason- 
ably certain that no decision will be reached dur- 
ing the present term. No consultation has yet 
been had in the case by the cour, and inasmuch 
as the court will shortly be reorganized by the 
addition of two new members, it is altogether 
probable that the cases will be ordered to be re- 
argued before a decision is made. 


—The weather of the past week has been 
very extraordinary. The gale of Saturday and 
Sunday extended from Maine to Virginia, inun- 
dating the intervening region, washing away 
roads and railway tracks, prostrating houses, 
trees, and telegraph poles, and doing damage to 
the shipping from the coast of Maine to Cape 
Hatteras or even farther. In New York the 
barometer fell to 28.95 inches, the lowest reading 
known for many years—the records of previous 
low readings showing that on Feb. 23, 1869, the 
register was 29.25; on Feb. 4, 29.17; on Dee. 7, 
1868, 29.23. Yet in the matter of cold, the ice 
companies fear a failure of the ice crop, the 
skating rink proprietors are disconsolate, while 
the Hudson from Rondout to Hudson 1s clear of 
ice and boats are running. The ice moved from 
Albany on Wednesday morning of last week, and 
the river was clear, though subsequently it filled 
with floating ice from the Mohawk. During last 
week, too, earthquakes occurred both in Canada 
and on the Pacific coast. ' 


—We are desired to print the following: 
Information is wanted of LAWRENCE CUYLER, who 
left his house (No. 446 Fourth avenue, New 
York city) the Monday before the last city elec- 
tion, Nov. 29th, received forty-four dollars ($44) 
due him at the City Hall, and other money in 
Wall street, from parties who had employed him, 
and can be traced no further—not having been 
heard of since. The missing man was an Irish- 
man, of respectable appearance, light com- 
plexion, and beard, six feet high, wearing a black 
cap, gray coat, and black trowsers at the time of 
his disappearance. Any information in regard 
to him willbe gratefully received at the above 
address, by his wife, in whose beha!f this para- 
graph is inserted. 


OBITUARY. 


—Dr. Crartorte Lozier died suddenly in 
New York on Monday. Mrs. Lozier was u resi- 
dent of Iowa before studying medicine at the 
East. Her practice was large, and her health, 
which had always been delicate, suffered from 
her close attention toit. She had several sea- 
sons been a lecturer at the Woman’s Medical 
College in Second avenue, for more than a year 
past had practiced medicine, and had been iden- 
tified with the Woman’s Suffrage and Working- 
women’s Associations organized by Miss AN- 
THONY. 


—The Hen. B. F. Hopkins, the Republi- 
can Representative in Congress from the Madi- 
son (Wis.) District, died on Saturday at Madison. 


—The Rev. Father Dunn, of St. John’s 
(Catholic) Church, Philadelphia, and formerly 
pastor of the St. Phillip de Neri Church, South- 
wark, in the riots of 1844, died last week, in 
Philadelphia, aged sixty-one years. 

—Tuomas Creswick, R. A., the well- 
known artist, died in London on Saturday of last 
week, in his fifty-ninth year. His remains were 
deposited in the cemetery at Kensal Green, a 
great throng of artists and celebrities following 
the body to the grave. 


—The Bishop of Panama is dead at Rome. 


—Vioror Durry, of the Province of Vaud, 
President elect of Switzerland, died at Luzern on 
the 28th ult. 


FOREIGN. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


—News from England is of little import- 
ance. Heavy gales have prevailed on the British 
coast for a few days past, and many wrecks with 
fatal results are reported. 


—The British and Portuguese Govern- 
ments both lay claim to the island of Bolania, 
and a portion of the mainland opposite, on the 
West Coast of Africa, and have chosen the Pres- 





ident of the United States as arbitrator. 


FRANvUE. 


—The event of the week has been the for- 
mation of anew ministry. The Journal Officiel 
of the 28th ult. announced the resignation of the 
Ministry, and contained a letter from the Emper- 
orto M. Em:Le OLLIVIER, requesting him to 
name persons who will, associated with himself, 
form a homogeneous Cabinet, faithfully repre- 
sentingthe legislative majority—thus announcing, 
as the Liberal journals interpret it, that personal 
government is now at an end in France, and that 
the letter is the first chapter of the liberal em- 
pire. M. OLLIViER had some difficulty in the 
discharge of his task, but at last, on Monday, 
the new ministry was announced as follows: 


Minister of Justice and Religion—M. Emile Ollivier. 
Minister of Foreign Affairs—Count Napoleon Daru. 
Minister of the Iuterior—Chevandier de Valdrome. 
Minister of the Finanee—Lonis Joseph Builet. 
PMinister of War—Gen. Edmund Lebouf. — 
Minister of the Marme—Regault de Genouilly. } 
Minister of Public Instruction—Emile Alexis Segris. 
Minister of Public Works—Marquis de Talhouct. 
Of Agriculture and Commerce—M. Charles Louvet. 
Minister of the Fine Arts—M- Maurice Richard 
Of the Emperor's Household—The Count Vaillant. 
President of the Council of State—Esguiron de Parien. 
—lIn the new session of the Corps Législa- 
tif, which began on Monday, M. SCHNEIDER was 


re-elected President by a vote of 190 to 40. 


SPAIN. 


—In the matter of disposing of the crown 
no progress whatever appears to have been made. 
It is reported in Madrid that the King of Italy 
positively refuses to consent to the candidature 
of the Duke of Genoa for the Spanish Crown. 
At an interview between the French Emperor 
and the ex-Queen of Spain, she informed him 
that she had refused the overtures of the Duke 
DE MoNTPENSIER, solely to please the Emperor. 
Senor ZoRILLA, the Minister of Justice, made a 
speech at Albaceta on Wednesday of last week, 
wherein he declared that if the government can- 
not find a king they will throw themselves into 
the arms of a Republic, thus apparently bowing 
to the sentiment manifested during his semi-of- 
ficial journey. At Valencia, Barcelona, and 
some other large cities his speeches in favor 
of a monarchy were interrupted by Republican 
“‘Vivas.” There have been several important 
conferences lately between Gen. Prim ard Senor 
OLAzAGA. It is rumored that ministerial changes 
are likely to result therefrom, in view of the pro- 
longation of the Provisional Government. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


—Dispatches from Vienna received in Lon- 
don confirm the reported suppression of the Dal- 
matian revolt. 


—The weather in Germany has been se- 
verely cold, and the Elbe is blocked with ice. 


—A letter received from Minister Curtin, 
at St. Petersburg, says the Russian Fair is not to 
be international? 


—A-»Suez correspondent of the London 
Daily News says that work has been stopped on 
the canal, although it is still hazardous for ves- 
sels of more than 24 feet draught. M. LESsEps, 
however, has telegraphed to London a contra- 
diction of the stories as to the dangers ac- 
companying the navigation of the canal. He says 
that since the canal has been opened to com- 
merce the depths at the very worst points has 
been increased seventy centimetres. 


_ BRITISH AMERICA. 


—~When Winnipeg declared its independence 
Gov. McDovuGALL, without waiting for his recally 
started on his return, reaching St. Cloud, Minn., 
on the 3st ult., and thereby relinquishing the 
territory to the Hudson’s Bay Company. The 
Canadians say the Americans incited the Indians 
to revolt, and deny that Mr. McDovGaLt had 
anything to do with the counter-movement 
among the Indians. On the other hand, the 
Chicago Tribune asserts that “‘positive informa- 
tion has been received from perfectly reliable au- 
thority” that the United States Government has 
been notified in a manner end from a source that 
it will be bound to take notice of, that the Cana- 
dian adherents in the Red River settlement and 
at Portage la Prairie have incited the Sioux In- 
dians to araid on Pembina and St. Joseph, in 
retaliation, as is claimed, tor alleged aid and 
countenance given to the Red River rebellion by 
American citizens on this side of the interna- 
tional line. The St. Paul Dispatch, commenting 
on New York rumors, says that the report that 
squads of filibusters are to be passed over the 
railroads within 200 miles of the British border 
is a fabrication, as the nearest railroad point is 
400 miles from the border, and a forced march, 
with the ground covered with snow and the mer- 
eury from 10 to 30 degrees below zero, is not 
probable. The Winnebagoes are advised not to 
rely upon any material aid from such expeditions, 
as they exist only on paper. 


—A memorial has been presented to the 
President, by Mr. Vincent COLLYER, which pur- 
ports to be signed by property-holders and busi- 
ness men in Victoria, many of them British sub- 
jects, who desire the transfer of that province to 
the United States. The memorialists, while pro- 
fessing loyalty and attachment to the Queen, in 
view of the proposed severance from the mother 
country, are constrained by duty to themselves 
and their families to such political and commer- 
cial connections as will insure future prosperity. 
They set forth the disadvantages under which 
they labor, and view with alarm the intention to 
confederate them with the Dominion of Canada, 
for the reason that it can afford them neither pro- 
tection, a market, nor population—their great 
want— nor can it satisfy any sentiment of loyalty 
or devotion, and that their interests are opposed 
and the Canadian tariff would ruin Columbia; 
and, on the other hand, they detail the advan- 
tages to be derived from aunexation to the United 
\ States, 





‘immense importance of the Midland road as a 


The Bonds of the Midland Railroad. 


With the increasing confidence in our finan- 
cial administration, and the consequent advance 
of public credit, the governments are slowly but 
surely sinking towards par, and capitalists are 
naturally beginning tolook about for other in- 
vestments which possess the early advantages of 
the national securities. During the fearful crisis 
of the late war, a universal suspicion of the sta- 
bility of minor corporations, together with a cer- 
tain form of patriotism, swept the whole floating 
capital of the country irresistibly in the direction 
of Government Bonds, and since then the profit 
on the investment has been sufficient to satisfy 
even American holders; but this state of things 
is now gravitating toward the final and inevit- 
able change. An unlimited amount of European 
capital will soon be at the disposal of the Gov- 
ernment, and self-interest is gradually bringing 
capital back to firstlove. Thisis the secret of 
the present activity in Railroad Bonds, an activ- 
ity unparalleled since Secretary CHASE opened 
the National loans, and it was also an explanation 
of the great energy now being displayed in the 
development of internal improvements. 

The advantages possessed by the Railroad 
Bonds, as compared to those of the Government, 
are sufficiently conspicuous They are payable 
within a fixed period and bear a much higher 
rate of interest. The only respect in which doubt 
is felt is in that of their relative safety. In answer 
to this it would seem only necessary to call atten- 
tion to the fact that since 1830, with the excep- 
tion of the period of which we have spoken, Rail- 
road Securities have been the most popular and 
reliable investment in the country, and that no 
great railroad in the United States has ever yet 
tailed to be remunerative if properly managed. 
The exercise of ordinary business sagacity will 
enable any ove to make, among the numerous 
Bonds now offered, an investment which will be 
as ae safe a5 anything can be which de- 
pends upon the contingencies of the future. 

For the benefit of ourreaders we will point out, 
without thereby prejudicing any of the other 
Bonds, one which we believe to be among the 
safest in the market—the Bonds of the New York 
and Oswego Midland Railroad. The magnificent 
enterprise upon which these Bonds are issued is 
alone a sufficient guarantee of their permanent 
value as an investment ; and the premium in the 
mortgage, limiting their issue to $20,000 per mile 
of road actually built and in running order, and 
that in the charter, protecting the stock against 
speculators, are not only deserving of cordial re- 
cognition in this case, but must establish a prece- 
dent for other roads which will prove an incalcu- 
lable benefit to stockholders. 

The New York and Oswego Midland Railroad, 
commencing at Jersey City, stretches Northward 
through the State of New Jersey to the boundary 
line, aud traverses thence the great interior coun 
ties of Western New York to Oswego, on Lake 
Ontario. 

Along the whole route of over 400 miles it 
opens up the oldest and richest agricultural dis- 
tricts of both States. The famous Midland coun- 
ties of Orange, Ulster, &c., upon which the Me- 
tropolis has long been dependent for supplies, 
will be brought into direct communication with 
their markets, and a beautiful and picturesque 
portion of New Jersey thrown open to the over- 
flowing population of the city. Beside this, the 
road shortens the distance to Canada by forty-five 
miles, and by means of a branch ro2zd to Auburn 
connects with the New York Central and shorteus 
the distance to Buffalo and the West by seventy 
miles. This brief enumeration of facts shows the 


channel for the through trade between the States, 
and when we mention that by its branches and 
connections it ramifies through the whole in- 
terior of New York, it will be seen what unparal- 
lelled opportunities it has for the development of 
local traffic. 

The line will be completed i 1870. Six mil- 
lion follars, the amount obtained from the towns 
and counties along the route, have been expended 
in the construction and equipment of that portion 
already in operation, and it is in order to obtain 
the remainder that these Bonds have been issued. 
If what has been said regarding them awakens 
the interest of investors, full. particulars can be 
obtained from Messrs. GEORGE OPDYRKE & Co., 
of New York, the financial agents of the road. 

We ought not to omit to mention that the 
Bonds are payable in gold, bear interest in gold 
at seven per cent, and are offered at par and ac- 
crued interest in currency. 


THE WATCH TRADE. 





HOW WATCHES ARE SOLD—INGENIOUS 
SWINDLES—ADVICE TO BUYERS. 


Not one purchaser in ten knows enough about 
the mysterious little package of wheels and 
springs constituting the ‘‘ movement” of a watch 
to tell whether it is dear at two dollars or cheap 
at two hundred—whether it will come to a total 
and untimely stop within a week, or will register 
with unfailing accuracy the flying seconds of a 
lifetime. And in this deceptive day of cunning 
counterfeits and ingenious imitations, it is hard 
for aby one save an ‘‘ expert” to distinguish a 
watch-case of eighteen-carat gold from a circular 
box of villainous brass, adroitly ** washed” or 
gilded and shrewdly designated by some sound- 
ing and pretentious title. Hence it happens, as 
in all trades where the knowledge is exclusively 
on the seller's side, that there is excellent oppor- 
tunity for fraud in selling watches; and even the 
most scrupulous among the nine thousand hon- 
est watch-venders in the United States are con- 
stantly tempted to enhance their profits by a lit- 
tle quiet and strictly legal swindling; while the 
nine hundred knaves, more or less, who reap a 
rich harvest, as dealers in “ bogus” watches may 
= safely set down as the most unprincipled ras- 
cals. 

When all the thousands of pocket time-pieces 
used in the United States wile the product of 
European handicraft, the general publiedn this 
country had but little means of judging, by trade- 
marks or otherwise, as to the quality or value of 
awatch; andin those days the trade presented 
the finest of fields for following the canny Scotch- 
man’s patern@l injunction, ‘Mak siller, Jock, 
honestly if ye can, but mak siller!” Twenty 
years ago, in fact, there was no standard what- 
ever for the guidance of watch-buyers, and they 
were consequently compelled to rely entirely on 
the honesty of the seller. That excellent individ- 
ual, if he had a reputation to sustain, would not, 
of course, deceive as to the quality of his goods, 
but his integrity rarely sustained him, even un- 
der the most favorable circumstances, trom pock- 
ting & profit as heavy as his confiding customer 
could be conveniently induced to pay. Even 
now the London watch-vendor is not satisfied 
with a profit of less than one hundred per cent., 
but in this country a remarkable revolution has 
been wrought in the trade by the manufacturers 
of American watchers, and especially by that in- 
domitable and enterprising company whose four- 
acre factory at Waltham is one of the most ex- 
traordinary and magnificent industrial establish- 
meuts in the world. It has been the plan of this 
company from the outset to employ the most 
perfect machinery, to adopt every valuable: im- 
provement, and to use distinct and unv 
trade-marks, and thus to make watches of such 
cheapness and excellence as to create at once a 





mand for their manufactures. By the 
tion of this system, and the sale of four)" 
thousand Waltham watches, the peo), 
been furnished with a standard of = 

price that has completely revolutioyj,,: 
trade. And many a dealer looks back Be 
vious regret to those haleron days Whe} 
and English watches ruled the market, »,; 
public had not been educated even ip then 
much less in the rural districts, up to th, 

where it becomes difficult for any one to »¢ 
in a hurry by the retailing of watches, un] 

business can be done on the largest scale » 

Nobody who makes a living wholly or 
by selling watches could be rationally ¢ 
to relish such a change as this. Neverthe} 
is by no means an unmitigated evil, even w 
dealer. For the American watch ‘golig i 
as it were, so excellent is its name; ang the» 
fact that a jeweler keeps it for sale tends ,, 
hance his own reputation, besides ayy. 
purchasers for other articles. Moreover 
can watches are not only sold without wu 
time in convincing purchasers of their Value 
they are sold in greater pumbers, and ten q, 
profiton each of twenty American time 
is certainly better than a gain of twenty.fj, 
lars apiece on half a dozen Joubttul Ey, 
watches, to say nothing of that patriotic pi, 
native manufactures which ought to inf, 
every one, to a certain extent, even in matty 
dollars and cents, Aé any rate, even adn 
that the new phase of the trade, involyy 
brought about by the manufacture of Anes 
watches, is, on the whole, pecuniarily dixj 
tageous to the dealer, it is very obvious thy 
individual buyer must greatly profit py 
change. Furthermore, the revolution in ty 
gitimate watch trade has been greatly ha 
during the last twelvemonth by Howard 
of this city, and by other enterprisiag and 
cious firms in New York and the larger We 
cities, who have been retailing Waltham wis 
from Maine to Oregon. by mail or express, ¢, 
D., with a liberality and a success which tenj 
still further reduce the profits of the retaile. 
must certainly go far toward placing the wy 
buying public in the most advantageous of 
sitions. This plan of doing business js 

lainly pro bono publico, but it seems so obrig, 
injurious to the great majority of watchiy 
that bitter complaint has been made agains 
and there have even been legal attempts toy 
pel its discontinuance. It must be admis 
however, that if any honest and capable 
chooses to undertake the precarious and ep 
sive task of building up a great business on; 
plan, he has a perfect right to do so. Be 
the greater his success, the more thorough 
the reputation of the watch he sells becom 
tended and established, especially. in the re 
parts of the country, where honest jeweles 
scarce, and where the “ bogus’”’ dealers haveli 
erto mainly monopolized the field. The ori: 
purchaser in village ortown, or other thick) 
tled district, would usually prefer to bi) 
Waltham watch of some friendly and respuj 
jeweler in his own vicinity, even at a litther 
cost; but the ‘‘dweller in a distant plac,’y 
has accumulated certain honest dollars tie 
with to indulge himself in the luxury and (inj 
of carrying a watch—whether he be a lum 
in the woods of Maine ora freedman amon} 
swamps of Louisiana, a settler on the pnirix 
Kansas, or a wanderer through the wilds of (« 
rado—may be safely recommended to sai 
order to Howard & Co., of 619 Broadvar, 
Fuller & Co., of No. 25 John street, or to w 
other reliable retailer of Waltham watches 0 
Cc. O. D. plan. 

It might naturally be supposed that so deix 
and valuable a piece of mechanism as aw 
would run the most imminent risk of beix: 
jured, miscarried, or stolen outright, if sen 
mail or express to any great distance; bit! 
business has been reduced to such a_ perfects 
tem as to make accident or loss to the bu 
practically impossible. Howard & Co.'s lity 
advertising throughout the United State 
produced a harvest of orders for Waltham vate 
amounting during the past year to more thd 
two thousand, and during the last few montis 
a daily average of over twenty. Each of thee 

romptly filled and recorded, not only inab« 
pat ona cial “‘ watch order,’’ or cord, Wii 
indicates, by the color of the ink, whether 0: 
the watch was paid for in advance, and sho 
not only the number of the movement, the 11 
of the purchaser, and the price of the watch, ti 
also who put it up, who charged, who examine! 
who packed, and who shipped it, and who fl 
the receipt. The watches are carefully psc 
in small tin boxes, and each one is partly wow 
up and then prevented from running down dur 
the journey by the insertion in the balance wi 
of a slender, pointed slip of paper, which is ™ 
only inscribed with the pnnted direction, “Dm 
this out caretully,”’ but—so perfect is the sts’ 
in its minutest details—is even punctured vill 
little hole in which toinsert a pin for thep 
pose of removing it! If the watch is pai! 
when ordered, the express or registered lt" 
charges are defrayed by the firm who seit! 
but if the buyer wishes to examine his purl 
before Dying for it, the watch is sent by ex" 
C. O. D. (collect on delivery), and in this & 
the buyer pays all the charges both on the ri 
and for the sending of the money by expres 
the seller. In every instance, if the waici 
not prove satisfactory, it may be returned sto 
and, if it has been paid for, the money will lt’ 
funded. In case a watch is lost or stolen 0 
way, an accident which has rarely or neve! 
pened, the buyer suffers no loss, foranother* 
is promptly forwarded, while the seller loo 
the Express Company for his own indempitia? 

The popularity and excellence of the Wal? 
watch have produced any amount of ingt 
trickery ard counterfeiting, on the part of 
side deslers and manufacturers—in Eure 
weli as in this c.untry. Some parties sell 
tham movements in worthless cases, or mit * 
uine Waltham watches with wretched $ 
ones and sell them all at Waltham p.ices. » 
other particularly sharp trick consists in bi!” 
the genuine watch and substituting a mis 
Swiss expansion balance, worth 15 cents, {!' 
Waltham-mace balance, which costs $2 9. 
little doége is difficult of detection and adés” 
two dollars tu the profits on each watch. 
But the most annoying, injurious, a0i “ 
temptible trickery lies in the fraudulent 1 
tion of the Waltham trade-marks. Every ¢° 
Waltham watch is inscribed, “« Waltham, 
and bears, on the plate of the movement, # 
the following marks: 

‘« Wm. Ellery.” 

“P. §. Bartlett.” 

“Waltham Watch Co.” 

‘* Appleton, Tracy & Co,” 

‘‘ American Watch Co.” 

* Am’n Watch Co.” d 
Some swindlers sell cheap watches marked 
T. Bartlett, Walham,” or “ P. 8. Barrett, ’ 
ham,” or “ Wm. Ellerty. Walham,” or ins” 
with some other equally eolorable and fraud 
imitation of the genuine Waltham mark. 
certain audacious rascals in Canada, safely 
ing to the cost and difficulty of litigation 
the border, have actually palmed off m8! 
ferior watches in which the Waltham trade) 
were exactly counterfeited! It is usual’ 
European maker who puts on these fren 
marks, by direction of the Americad § 
and it is much to be desired that a law D4’ 
be passed authorizing the seizure and dest™, 
at the Custom-house of all watches 80 
articles in which American trade- 
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wide and merited reputation and @ popular de- j freudulent!: 


y copied or imitated, In the 





